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*“OTIA VOTIVA,” 1705: A SCOTISH 
NIACAL JUDGE—PRESIDENT 


BIBLIOMA- 
FORBES. 


Sir William Anstruther of that Ik, creat: 
‘baronet before the Union, was an eminent Se 
Mdvocate; and was, after the Revolution, made ¢ 
judge of the Court of Session. lie received his 
appointment in November, 1689, when he took 
his seat as Lord Anstruther. He was nominated 
8 Lord of Justiciary in a 704, and died in 
lodgings in Edinburgh on January a. 1711. 

From the magniticent collection of books ac- 
quired by him, which were sold a few years since 
after being kept in the family for 
century and a half, he must bene | been an in- 
Yeterate bibliomaniac: for more rare and beau- 
tifal volumes have never been ‘brought to the 

mer in Scotland. The condition, in ev ry in- 
stance, was faultless. Many of the tomes were 
@arce, even in his day: for instance, Barbour’s 
Bruce, black letter, 1616, and Blind Harry’s Wal- 
lace, 1620—both printed at Edinburgh by Andro 
Hart. Of the former work, it is the only perfect 
copy known: the one in the Bodleian’ Library 
defective in a sheet, as mentioned by the 
editor of the Spalding edition of Barbour. 

Tn the Anstruther library the following volume, 
all 8v0, turned up:— 


his 


than a 
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“ Orra VoTIVA; 


‘ 


or Poems upon several Occasions — 
- + Operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo.’— Hor. 
ls a” ae 'rinted and sold by J. Nutt, 
Hall, 
This coll ction was conditionally given to his 
rdship. On the fly-leaf is written — 
“ Anstruther, I send you this—a book in a present; 
but upon these terms, that you'ell end a business of Robert 
Wilson’s, which is to be before you to-morrow. He isa 
tenant and vassall of mine. His antagonist is Darling, 
the madd minister. I am not very exact in the business, 
but Pittillo, Sir Walter Pringle’s servant, is to give you 
ar ac int of it to-morrow. 
‘Sis Walter Pringle was a member of the Faculty 
Advocates at the time; not having been ele- 
vi sted to the bench until July 6, 17 1s, when he 
took the title Lord Newhall, and was one of 
the best judges that ever sat on it. Mr. Pittillo 
must not be to have been the servant 
in the ordins ary acceptation of the word, but the 
‘lerk of Sir Walter. Pittillo, or Pittilloch, is a Fife- 
: one Robert Pittilloch, in that county, 
Solicitor-general in Scotland during the rule 
Cromwell. Now, as Anstruther’s estate was 
in Fife, Pittillo, as coming from the same county, 
was the most judicious person to communicate 
i rmation to the judge who was to 


near Stationers” 


understood 


quire l inf 
hear the case. 
As Anstruther retained the volume, and put the 
book-plate of the arms of “Sir John Anstruther 
that Ilk, Baronet,” on the boards, it is obvious 
hat the present was accepted ; but what followed 
not known, alt hough it may be conjectured 
“vassall” of the donor would obtain ample 
redress. It shows the judge’s passion for out-of- 
the-way books was we li known, and that advan- 
tage was taken of it to infl him in deciding 
which was to be discussed before his lord- 
xt day. 
Is anything known 
Votiva Some of th 


uence 
a Case 
ship I ‘ 
about the author of the Ofia 

poems are somewhat free, 
although not without mefit. An imitation of the 
satire of Juvenal may be instanced as a 


tenth 
1 specimen of the writer's ability in that line 


ft composition. 

Darling, the “mad minister,” was pr »bably the 
Pres byterian clergyman of some of the parishes 
adjoining Ely House, the residence of the judge 
on his estate of Anstruther when not judicially 
engaged in the Scotch metropolis or going on the 
circuit as a justiciary judge 

Lord Anstruther wrote and published in 4to, 
Edinburgh, 1701, a volume of Essays, Moral and 
Divine, very much against the wishes his 
friends, who did all they could to dissuade him— 
at least so the late Alexander ( Jampbell asserts 
in his History of Poetry in Scotland, p- 141. After 
his death, his son and heir bought up all the 
copies he could find. Consequently it is now a, 
| book of considerable rarity. 
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The judges, even after the Union, were not in- 
disposed to listen to private influence in deciding 
cases. There were certain individuals, of good 
position in society, called Pets, or Peats, who had 
the ear of a Lord of Session, and through whom 
he might be reached. Those persons who have 
the good fortune to possess a copy of that curious 
and rare work called the Court of Session Garland 
will find an account of these now repudiated 
hangers on, which is exceedingly amusing. But 
amongst the instances there given, the bribing of 
a judge by the present of a book, as here evidently 
had been attempted, has not been recorded. There 
is an anecdote traditionally transmitted to modern 
days that the ce:ebrated Duncan Forbes, Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session in the year 1745, used 
not unfrequently to give as a toast at convivial 
meetings: “ Here's to the health of such of our 
judges as don’t deserve to be hanged.” His 
Lordship had a pretty good notion that the bench 
was not so pure as it should have been, even in 
his day. J. Mi. 


ROMAN MILESTONE IN THE CAUDINE FORKS, 

In sauntering through the defile, which some 
think to be the site of the celebrated Caudine 
Forks, where the Roman disaster took place 
B.c. 321, and of which I have given a short ac- 
count (4" S. viii. 230, 279), I came upon a Roman 
milestone of a very interesting character, if we 
can believe that the inscriptions upon it were 
placed there at the dates indicated, and I do not 
know that there is any reason to doubt that it is 
It is found at the village Arpaia, about 
On one side, 


the case. 
a mile from a spot called Forchie. 
in large Roman characters, is found — 
“IMP: CES. DIVI. I 
AVGVSTVS .Ccos.XI. 
TRIB . POTEST. VII. 
F.C. 

“Imperator Cesar Divi Filius Augustus, Consul XI, 
Tribunicia Potestate VII., Faciundum Curavit.” 

It is very interesting to find this inscription, 
showing that the milestone was erected in the 
eleventh consulship of Augustus, B.c. 23—a year 
marked by a severe loss, the death of his nephew 
Marcellus (Virg. dn. vi. 861-887; Propert. iii. 
18), not more grieved for by his mother Octavia 
than by his uncle. On the reverse, in small rude 
characters, appears the following long inscription, 
giving the names of several well-known person- 
ages in proper chronological order :— 

“D.N.FL. CLAVDIO 
IVLIANO . PIO, FELICI 
INVICTO.AVG. 
D.D.D.N.N.N. THEODOSI (sic) 
ARCADI (sic) HONORI (sic) 
BONO . REIP . NATVS (natis) 

M. XVI. 
D.D.D.N.N.N. VALENTINE 


ANO.THEO.... 
ET . ARCADIO.” 


neighbourhood of Terracina, and is given by 








“ Domino nostro Flavio Claudio Juliano, Pio, Felici 
Invicto, Augusto, Dominis nostris Theodosio, Areadio, 
| Honorio, Bono reipublice natis, Milliarium XVI. Dominis 
nostris Valentiniano, Theodosio et Arcadio.” 


I give this as I found it, without pretending to 
be able to explain how such acollection of names, 
certainly of a later date than the original erec- 
tion, can have been brought together. Are we 
tu consider that the stone has been used by various 
parties and at various times? Cana satisfactory 
explanation be suggested ? 

Flavius Claudius Julianus, surnamed the Apo- 
state (A.D. 361-363), is a well-known character. 
Theodosius the Great was the opposite of Julian, 
and his stxict orthodoxy has made him a peculiar 
favourite of the Catholic church. In the age of 
Theodosius (4.p. 370-395), “ the ruin of pagan- 
ism,” says Gibbon, “is perhaps the only example 
of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular 
superstition, and may therefore deserve to be 
considered as a singular event in the history of 
the human mind.” Next appear the names of 
Arcadius and Honorius, sons of Theodosius, and 
lastly, Valentinianus III, Roman emperor from 
A.D, 425 to 455, in whose reign Attila, the scourge 
of the human race, made a descent, a.p. 452, on 
Italy. It iscurious that this worthless little stone 
should record a collection of names so famed in 
the world’s history, and should be found at a spot 
so marked in Roman story as the Caudine Forks. 
I am sorry that I did not think of examining the 
engraving of the letters to form some idea whether 
the whole had been inscribed at once. 

Again, -at Canosa, in Apulia, the site of the 
ancient Canusium, famed in Horace (Sat. i. 5) for 
its gritty bread and want of water, and where [ 
found many ancient remains of a most interesting’ 
character, there is a stone, not a milestone, that 
has been used in the same way, and where the 
names of Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius also 
appear. It seems to have been the pedestal toa 
statue of Vertumnus, and has the following in- 
scription :— 

“ VORTVMNO SACRVM 
P.CVRTIVS P.F - SALAXVS 
P. TITIVS.L.F .@lt. VIR. 
DE MVNERE GLAPDIATORIO 
EX S.C.” 
Then behind, and in ill-formed characters, ap- 
pears the following :— 
“DDD.NNN.FFF 
rHEODOSIO 
ARCADIO 
ET NONORIO. 

“Dominis nostris felicibus Theodosio, Arcadio, et 
Honorio.” 

Curiousiy enougn, in Pratilli’s Via Appia (p. 
123) I find an inscription in which the names of 
Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius are collec 
in the same way. The stone was found in the 
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Gruter. It is a milestone of larger size than 
usual, and was originally erected in the reign of 
Trajan, A.D. 112, when he was consul for the sixth 
time. It runs thus :— 
“x. 
IMP .CAHS. 
DIVI NERVAE FIL 
NERVA TRAIANVS 
AVG . GERMANICVS 
DACICVS 
TRIB .POT. XII. 
IMP.VI. ¥v.P.P. 
XVIII . SILICE 
SVA PECVNIA 
STRAVIT.” 
Then with aslight interval, and in more modern 
characters, is added— 


cos. 


“Lil. 
DDD.NNN.FFF.ULL. 
THEODOSIO ARCADIO 


ET HONORIOP.P.?P. 


SEMPER AAAGGG 
BONO REIPVBL 
NATIS.” 


Are we to read the contractions thus ?—Do- 
minis nostris felicibus . .? Theodosio, Arcadio 


et Honorio Patribus Patrize semper augustis bono | 


— natis. 


shall be glad if any satisfactory explanation 


can be suggested for this strange medley of names 
brought together on these stones. 
Cravrurp Tarr Ramage, 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF POPE. 

It is always pleasant to contribute any detail 
connected with a great author which serves to 
illustrate his life, or is associated with his career. 

I met the following amid the flow of Horace 
Walpole’s pleasant gossip, and send it unknowing 
whether it may be published in any edition of his 
Works (Cunningham, i. 311): *— 

“To fill up this sheet, I shall transcribe some very 
good lines published to-day in one of the papers by I 
don’t know whom, on Pope’s death : — 

* Here lies, who died, as most folks die, in hope, 

The mouldring more ignoble part of Pope ; 
The bard, whose sprightly genius dared to wage 
Poetic war with an immoral age ; 

Made every vice and private folly known 

In friend and foe—a stranger to his own ; 

Set virtue in its loveliest form to view, 

And still professed to be the sketch he drew. 
As humour or as interest served, his verse 
Could praise or flatter, libel or asperse ; 
Unharming innocence with guilt could load, 
Or lift the rebel patriot to a god ; 

Give the censorious critic standing laws ; 

The first to violate them—with applause : 

The just translator and the solid wit, 

Like whom the passions few so truly hit : 

The scourge of dunces whom his malice made, 
The impious plague of the defenceless dead : 


f* These lines are printed in Carruthers’s Life of 
Alerander Pope, ed, 1857, p. 391.) 



















































To real knaves and real fools a sore : 
Beloved by many, but abhorred by more. 
If here his merits are not full exprest, 

His never-dying strains shall tell the rest.’ ” 


| Sure the greatest part was his true character. 
| Here is another by Rolli, which, for the profound 
fall in some of the verses, especially in the last, 
| will divert you: — 
* Spento é il Pope: de’ poeti Britanni 
| Uno de’ lumi che sorge in mille anni: 
Pur si vuol che la macchia d’ ingrato 
N’ abbia reso il fulgor men sereno : 
| Stato fora e pitt giusto, e pitt grato, 
| Men lodando, e biasmando ancor meno. 
Ma chi é reo per nativo prurito ? 
| Lode o Biasmo, qui tutto @ partito, 
} Nasce, scorre, si legge, si sente ; 
| Dopo un Di, tutto é per niente.” 
Rolli was composer of the operas, and acquired 
the honour of being named in that temple of fame, 
The Dunciad : — 


“np 


tolli the feather to his ear converts ; 
Then his nice taste directs our operas.” 


S. H. 
FOLK LORE: SUPERSTITION IN ANGLESEY 
By the Hon. W. 0. Stantey, M.P. 


I am induced by a recent occurrence in my im- 
mediate residence to write a few remarks upon 


|: the popular superstitions still prevalent in Angle- 


sey, and probably in other parts of North Wales. 

On October 3, as a labourer in my employ, 
Edward Morris, was removing an old earthen bank 
or fence on Penrhos Bradwn farm, he found 
secreted in the middle a black pipkin with a slate 
covering the mouth, on which was scratched in 
rude letters ‘‘ NanNEY Roberts” on both sides. 
In the pipkin there were seen the bones of a frog, 
with the dried skin adhering to several large pins 
apparently of old date. We counted forty in all. 

The tradition common amongst the country 
people is, that anyone having ill will against 
another person can witch them by sticking a live 
frog full of pins and depositing it in a pipkin, with 
the name of the person to be witched marked 
on the covere Until the person so bewitched can 
find the pipkin and frog, the curse, whatever it 
was, remains upon them. Sometimes the frog, 
stuck full of pins, was burnt in the fire to denote 
a curse that could not be taken away. At other 
times the poor frog was cast into a pool of water 
to linger, struggle, and die. I am told that this 
last piece of cruelty is often resorted to by young 
girls who have a spite against a rival in their affec- 
tions, and by this means seek to regain the lost 
lover. 

There were certain persons supposed to have 
the power of witchcraft, and they made a lucrative 
trade by deluding the ignorant and superstitious. 
A certain Griffith Ellis, residing near Llanberis, 
was supposed to have this power, and was resorted 
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to from far and near by those who believed them- 
selves or their cattle to be under a curse. Money 
was of course required as a preliminary. He told 
them that by looking into a certain sort of glass, 
he could tell where curse-pot was secreted, 
and directed = m to the spot so that they might 
find it and relieve themselves of the ’ 

Another poy anne belief was that a ll 
overflow of which ran to the south had the 
perty of cursing wells. Such a well near P 
was much resorted to to curse or cure the 
The Pp rson a relief was to wash in 
water, and uttering curses against the disease, 1 
to rade pins ee the well. 

A carpenter now in my service tells me that 
when a boy he frequently went to the well to pick 
up the pins 3 attered about. The dam ge from 
trespass was so great that the farmer desir wed 
the well by draining. 

Holywell and Llaneilian in 1 
always consi — to have extraordinary 
ties either in iring disease or inflicting 
Anghared Lloyd, in his History of Anglesey 
after bathing in the well the sick person de} 
alms in a chest (cyff-elian) which was in tl 
church. Cathrall says it was of the form of a 
trunk studded with nails, and having an aperture 
at the top to slip the money in. It got so full 
that the yarishi: ners purchased three farms with 
the mone 

In a passage from the chancel is a chay | 
Myor, or a place of meditation. A s ae 
attaches to a chest of oak built into the wal 
have heard that years ago this chest was the 
posit for money which was always dropped into it, 
as the curse or crooked pin was thrown into the 
well. 

Often in my youth have I heard it whispered 
that corpse-lights had been seen on the dangerous 
reef of rocks called Cereg of Gwyn off I inches, 
and that a wreck with loss of life was certain to 
occur. Will-o’-the-Wisp was seen dancing in 
the low grounds, luring the drunken wanderer 
into the bog, where it left him up to his waist in 
water; but poor Will-o’-the-Wisp now starved 
to death, and his breath is taken from him: his 
light is quenched for ever by the improving 
farmer, who has drained the bog; and instead of 
the rank decaying vegetation of the autumn, where 
bitterns and snipes delighted to secrete themselves, 
crops of corn and potatoes are grown. 

Then again we heard of the Fairies or the Tyl- 
wyth Teg, good and bad, malicious or frie ndly. 
No one doubted that suc h spirits — ed them- 
selves in their favourite haunts, or delighted to 
plague mortal men and women. Old yi Owen 
of the mountain, or Owen the old gardener, would 


| 
I 
v. 


ha 


discourse by the hour in low and whispered tones 


about the mischievous pranks of these airy 


sprites, 
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One day, some thirty years ago, Mrs, Stanley 
went to one of the old houses to see an old woman 
she often visited. It was a wretched hovel; s9 
unusually dark when she opened the door, that 
she called to old Betty Griffith, but getting no 
answer, she entered the room. A little tiny 
window of one pane of glass at the further side 
j gave a feeble light. A few cin ders 
rht in the mi erable grate also gave a glimmer 
light hich enabled her to see where the 

in a recess. To hers urprise she 
ntire ly shut out by a barricade of thick 
closely packed and me ‘d up that no bed 
ain.she called Betty Griffith; 
he looked round the wretched 
m; th symptom of life was a plant of 
the wandering Jew (Saa ifraga tricolor), 30 called 
by the poor people, and dearly loved to grace thei “ir 
indows. It was planted in a broke r or tea- 

n tl window, trailing its long tendrils 
und, with here and there a new formed plant 
seeming to derive sustenance from the air alone, 
As she stood struck with the miserable poverty of 
the human abode, a faint sigh came from behind 
the gorse. She went close and said, “ Be tty, where 
are you?” Betty instantly recognised her valee, 

and ventured to turn herself round from the wall 
Mrs. Stanley then made a small opening in the 
rse barricade, which 7 pricked her fingers; 
saw Betty in her bed, and asked her, “ Are 

5 


the room 


a ee v1 that you are so closed 


It is not cold, Mrs. Stanley; 
it is the Tylwyth Teg; they never will leave me 
alone ; ‘tl “re they sit making faces at me, and 
trying to come to me.”—“ Indeed! oh how I 
should like to see thé m, Betty 1" Like to see 
them, is it? Oh, don’t say so.” —* Oh, but, Betty 
they must be s so pretty and good.”—“ Good ? they 
are not good.’ 

By this time the old woman got excited, and 
Mrs. Stanley knew she should hear more from her 
about the fairies, so she said, “ Well, I will go 
out; they never will come if I am here.” Old 
Betty replied s sharply, “No, do not g0. You 
must not leave me. I will tell you all about 
them. Ah! they come and plague me sadly. If 
[am up they wi - sit upon the table ; they turn 
my milk sour and spill my tea; then they will 
not leave me at peace in bed, but come all round 
me and mock at me.” — “ But, Betty, tell me 
what is all this gorse for? It must have been 
great trouble to you to make it all so are 
‘Ts it not to keep them off? They cannot g 
through this, it pricks them so bad, and — T 
get some rest.” So she replaced the gorse and 
left old Betty Griffith happy in her device for 
getting rid of the Tylwyth leg. 

Here we find in the nineteenth century the 
superstitions of the middle ages; the same belief 
in witchcraft that animated Eleanor, Dachess of 
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in the time of Henry VI., with her 
Margery Jourdan and Sir Nicholas 
The same belief still influences the 


Gloucester, 
associates 

Bolinbroke. 
jgnorant peasat it in 
sistance from th 





W ales to seek revenge 





frog is but T ty Wax man which, 
either stuck with rtal parts or melted 
bef re a ] nre sed to bri diss St 





Z 


belief mm spirit a remne avage life, 


never will be eradicated from the human 


noteven confined to the ignorant and -bred 
Do we not see the rankest superstition and belief 
in spirits pervade & whole continent, and <« upy 
the minds of the most distin e draw- 
ing-rooms of the highest in wealth in 





England 


Tyler, in his Primitive Cu ¢, has treated this 


subject so a ly, l mi t tol re- 
marks would be but a po epetition. Lhe law ol 
Edgar forbids well worshippings, necrom : 
and divinations, and stone worshipping. Canut 


issued 


Yet! 


the same iaw. 
> 
" 


yan Catholic superstition continued thi 
custom and avai i liseil oF the ha s0 a pry 
rooted in the minds of the Pavan inhabit ol 
those countries in which they established thei: 
rligion.* Notwithstanding their laws against su- 
perstiti us practices, we find them still practis a 
by the ignorant Stone worship, or t ei 1 
properties of certain stones, both in Irela and 
Seotland, still li vers amongst the } ople. lo rub 
against a certain holy st or craw! a 
hollow stone at Ardenne, was witn l by a 


relation of mine a lew years 
the virtues of springs is common: and how many 


holy wells are met with which are still supposed 
to work miracles 





Resstan Fo | M In readiz 
the Devon superstition regarding mice, I s re- 
minded of one strongly resembling it, w 1 ij 
prevalent in Russia. The sudden appearar of 





mice ina house formerly free of them is con- 





sidered a certain sign of death, and the omen was 
once curiously fulfilled to my knowledg A 
family lived a year and a half in a house without 


the second 


peared in some 


ever being ti abled 1 with mice, but in 
spring quite | 


aswarm of them a} 
ofthe rooms. The servant co nstantly complained 
of the difficulty she had to keep anything clean or 
safe from them, ds they penetrated drawers and 
cupboards, specially 4 de lighting, appare ntly, in 
sampering over the plate and crockery. In June 
the father of the family died, and the mice dis- 
appeared as unaccountably as they the 
family remained in the house but 








vy came, 
till October, 





* Lingard’s History of Anglo-Saxon Church, 
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saw them no more. Black beetles appearing in 
like manner are also considered to progni sticats 
some event, marriage as well as death. ATRAM. 
P.S. I forgot to that no attempts 
made for their extirpation, either with traps or 
poison. 
Dcrnam Fi 


Say were 


:E FoR ToorTrHacu 

















Some years ago I had an hour to spare whilst 
business in t rural village of West Au al 
and ived into tl ul t graveyard attached 
to St. Helen’s ch 1 Ww 
with an assistant, « ive f 
an a lt, 1 during Ww Uy 
' 
s iid - a i 
and he was 
ey t y to 
pull on f t teet and he 
would be cured on the spot 
: C.M.Cas 
Adver rO Durhan 
Intsn Screrstition.—A neighbour of mine 
Protestant, cl iwarden, and of a « in fe 
spectable position as a farme ually dressed, 
for instance, as W. Longlegs, | sq., recently had 
hand wounded with a thorn rhe tl wa 
extracted; but shortly afterwards, on the san 
hand, some two inches from the thor ind, 
ypeared a gathering, which burst, and called 
here “a runni i worm After some wv 
ilfering from it, causing the arm to swell, & 
&c., the patient became better—on which I con- 
tulated him. He said in r ply: “T have been 
1 great fool, tormenting and quacking myself for 
the last two months, when I m ni have got 


cured at once by St ndin 
‘Who is he?” 
over yond 
with his hand gently once or t 
was healed rig ht f.” “You 

belief,” I 


heard of a runn uy wor 


Jack So-and-so 


seventh son, that 


oe for 
,isa 
rat the bog side: he just 





plac e 
worm 


said, 








no doubt al ti saw the 
\ on and } ct 
before t of r ie by 
merely t h my igh- 
bour Tom’s tw f folk 
] comes from MratH 
NoRI W eATHER Saryine.— 
* Rain afore chutch (church), 
Rain all the week, 
Little or much,” 
LNON. 
THROWING THE SLI 2. — Re 3 an old 





Latin treatise on the word Juul (Christmas), 
written by a Dane, I came upon a Danish : stanza, 
quoted from Lyschander’s Chronicon Groenlandia 
rhythmicon, which I do not remember to have 
seen anywhere else : — 
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“ Han sendte til Irland sin skiden skoe, 
Og bid den Konge, som der monne boe 
Han skulde dem hederlig bere 
Paa Juuledag i sin kongelig Pragt, 
Og kjende han havde sit Rige og Magt 
Af Norges og Wernes Herre.” 

“ He sent to Ireland his dirty shoes, 
And commanded the king who lived there 
To wear them with honour 
On Christmas day in his royal state, 
And to own that he had his power and kingdom 
From the Lord of Norway and the Isles.” 


The Norwegian king here alluded to is pro- 
bably Magniis Berfoetti (barefoot), who reigned 


from 1093 to 1103, and conquered a portion of 


Ireland and,the islands round Scotland. This 
stanza seems to refer to a custom of sending shoes 


to another as a mark of dominion on the part of 
the sender, and a sign of subjection on the part of 


the receiver. It is worth observing that the shoes 
were dirty—a fact which brings it still nearer to 
the throwing the slipper. There can therefore 
be little doubt that the throwing the slipper at 
weddings originally meant the dominion of one, 
and the subjection of the other, of the married 
couple. We may imagine that ladies did it ina 
mocking way to one of their number who had 
subjected herself to the dominion of her husband, 
while they themselves did not yet acknowledge 
anyone as their lord and master. We can fancy 
that by this they wished to say figuratively, we 
are still free, we are our own masters, but thou 
hast now given up thy liberty and independence. 


We can also suppose, which is perhaps more | 


probable, that ladies wished to furnish their friend 
with a sufficient stock of old shoes, which she 
might make her husband wear as a sign of homage 
and submission. And it is still a common ex- 
yression in Denmark, that a lady who rules her 
=e “has him under the shpper.” There is 
perhaps the same meaning in “ Over Edom will I 
cast my shoe,” Ps. Ix. 8; ef. Deut. xxv. 9, and 
Ruth iv. 7,8, as in the sending of the shoe in the 
Danish stanza. Jon A. Hyarrarty. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


‘ r . | 
Irish Custom.— Would my quondam acquaint- 


ance and your valued correspondent Mr. Maurice 
LENIHAN kindly inform an Irish dabbler in an- 
tique lore how far the subjoined quotation from 
sishop Kennett is now applicable >— 


“It is a good and pious custom in Ireland that the | 


natives on passing over a bridge invariably pull off their 
hats, or, giving some other token of respect, pray for the 
soul of the builder of the bridge.” 

WILFRID oF GaLway. 


Tune: “Grity Coate Preey.”—This tune, 
mentioned as not yet identified in The Roxburghe 
Ballads, i. 248 (Ballad Society), should no doubt 
be looked for under “ Kilt thy Coat, Peggy.” 

W. F. (2.) 
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SHAKESPEARE'S Frencn: “ Kiyo Henry V..” 
Acr III. Sc. 7.—At p. 347, 4" Si. “N. & Q? 
I expressed my belief that the dauphin’s quota- 

| tion from 2 St. Pet. ii. 22 was from a French yer- 
sion. In “ Le Nouveau Testament, c'est a dire La 
Nouuelle Alliance de Nostre Seigneur Jésus-Christ, 
Se vend a Charenton par Antoine Cellier, &¢. 
M.DC.LXIX.,”’ and shown to be the authorised yer. 
sion of the French Reformed Church by being 
followed by a Metrical Version of the Psalms, 
with their Tunes—Forms of Prayer—Baptism— 
Hloly Supper—and Marriage, Catechism, and Con- 
fession of Faith in forty articles, 1 find— 

* Le chien est retourné & son propre vomissement:; & 
la truye lavée [est retournce & se veautrer} au bourbier.” 

That is, these are the exact words of the dauphin 
with the exception of those I have placed within 
brackets, and which were doubtless struck out 
by Shakespeare to make the saying more terse, 
quotable, and proverb-like. 

A similar edition is noted by Brunet as pub- 
lished at La Haye in 1664, but he gives no further 
information than that the metrical version of the 
Psalms was by Marot and Beza. I would ask, 
who are “the authors of the translation of the 
New Testament, and when was it set forth? 
Also, was it an original version, or founded on an 
older one ? B. NicHorsoy, 





THE MAINTENANCE OF THE CLERGY OF 
LONDON IN TIMES PAST. 

The following original paper is without date, 
but can, I think, from the writing and from inter- 
nal evidence, be assigned- to the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. In Rushworth’s Historical 
Collections, under the year 1654, a petition on the 
same subject will be found, which was referred to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and other commis- 
sioners, and afterwards to the king himself, but 
without any result. “The king,” says Maitland 
in his History of London (i. 306), “ was afraid to 
make an absolute decision thereof, seeing it was 
against the general sense of the people.” 

Ev. Px. SHtetey. 

“The maintenance of the clergie of London in times 
past cheifly consisted of tithes and offringes. 

“For tithes the citizens paid the tenth of theire per- 
sonall imployments; w* if they still paid then one rich 


| man should pay more tithes then some one of the benefices 


are now worth. 

“The oblations or offrings were the payments out of 
the rents of houses and shopps w*" were setled by a con- 
stitution of Roger Niger, who was B. of London in the 
years 1228, who appointed the inhabitants and occupiers 
of everie house and shopp to offer to his Parson or Curate 
upon every Sonday and holliday a farthing of evry x* rent 
or annuall penc’on, w* arose to iij* v¢ in the pound per 
Anni, we" so continued for the space of 300 yeares or 
thereabout untill y* time of King Hen. the 8", when as 
the citizens began to detaine these duties, supposing them 


| not due by law: Whereupon the said King Hen. the 8® 


by two proclamations commaunded the payment of them 
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under paine of Fine and imprisonment, and afterwards 
a decree was made by certaine lordes by vertue of an 
act of Parliament for the payment of ij* ix¢ in the 
pound rent, of all houses and shopps w*out fraude and 
covin. 

«Since we" time some have devised and put in practice 
many frauds to defeate them of theire tithes ; as for ex- 
ample : 

“Some reserve theire rents by bonds. 

“Others make double leases, one to shew y® parson, 
the other for the landlord. 

“Others let implements for great sums, and houses for 
litle. 
“Others call theire shopps 
ings, and sheds. ‘ 

«Others call theire rents by new names or yearly In- 
comes, fines, Anuities, Penc’ons, new years guifts, weeklie 
paiments, &c. are 

“ Devises and trickes never hard of in times past, 

“And whereas the Parsons have from time to time 
complained to fhe Lo. Maiors (by the foresaid decree 
appointed theire Judges), and could get from them no 
releife; yea, whereas all other Ecciesiasticall Judges 
have daily punished the detainors of tithes by excommu- 
nication and other censyres of the church, the Lo. Maiors 
never punished any one man according to the statut« 
(that ever could be hard of) for detention of tithe. And 
also many of them use these fraudes themselves, not onl) 
in theire owne private, but also in letting the houses and 
shopps belonging to the citie, as of one house. ‘The Maior 
and Committies call the increased rent by the name of a 
Fine, and in a writing upon record do insert the cause 
why they call it so to bee (to a voide further charges to 
the Parson). 

“And they let the shopps in the exchaunge by the 
names of standings and stalls, although they were given 
them by St Thomas Gresham, by the name of shopps: 
and also that the ladie Gresham his wife let them by 
that name: by which tricke the Parsons to whome the 
tithe of those shopps belonge, have beene defeated of 
theire duties. 

“And moreover they have by the decree gon about to 
suppresse the Parsones livings aad yet raised their owne 
impropriac’ons of Christ church from 50" per annum 
neere to 300" p’ Annu, whereupon the Parsons about three 
years since petitioned his Mat to referr the considerac’on 
of their wronges to the most reverend and honorable lordes 
the Lo, Archb. of Cant., his grace the Lo. Chaunc. of Eng- 
land, the b.b. of London and Winchester, and the two 
lo. Cheife Justices. 

“The w* lords upon hearing advised them to prosecute 
acase before the lo. Maior, and if they found no reliefe 
from him to appeale to the lo. Chaunce lor for helpe. 

“ Whereupon the Parson of Gracechurch complained of 
one Gough, who had hired part of one M* Burrill’s howse, 
and paid therefore 30 per Anna rent, and denied to pay 
any tithe for it. 

“Mr Burrill the landlord appeared for his tenant, anc 

confesseth 30% per annfi to be paid to him by said Gough 
and that five pound of the said summ was rent, and the 
other som of 251 to bee a fine, although it was quarterly 
paid w'® the rent, and as rent, and that the house was 
bound for the payment thereof. 
_ “The Lo. Maior ordered for Burrill, and gave not one 
sixe pence increase to the Parson : And yet about the same 
time the said Lo. Maior made an order for the farmor of 
their forenamed impropriation of Christchurch, by w* the 
tithe of one house divided was raised from 53* to 18u per 
annd. 

“And also whereas for 400 years or thereabouts Rent 
for tithe in London hath beene 


by y® names of stalls, stand- 














annua pensio pro qua 


the said 


domus locatur, as appeareth by many Recordes ; 
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lo. Maior by the advice of his counsell alloweth that, only 
for rent w*® is reserved out of houses or shopps for 
theire heires; or for w*" a distresse may be taken, etc. 

“ By we> meanes the Parsons must hereafter take theire 
tithes out of such yearly payments w it shall please 
the citizens to reserve for theire heires: and where no 
distresse can bee taken, they must be distressed for tithe. 
And moreover whereas all fraude is forbidden in genere 
by the first clause of the decree, the lo. Maior by his 
order limitted fraude to the lessning of rent accostomed, 
or to reservi’g no rent at all, by w* meanes a citizen 
may hereafter let out part of his house never rented 
before for a pepper corne or sixe pence per anni rent, and 
take 40% per anni in the name of a fine (as some do 
alredie), and pay no tithe at all. 

“The Parson agreived complained in his Mate high 
court of Chauncery where he hath had three hearings 
and hath found the most honorable the lo. keeper & the 
reverend Judges to bee his most compassionate patrons. 

** But whereas the Councell of the Citie reports that it 
is impossible for them to have any reliefe theire, because 
the law is defective, and that M*, Burrill hath offered to 
lay 1004 to ten shillings to the same effect. They must 
bee most humble suters to his Mate beeing theire supreme 
ordinary to relieve them as King Hen, the 8 did theire 
predecessors in the like case. 

“ Otherwise for complayning they are likly to have 
the burthen of fraudes doubled and tripled on them, and 
also to have that little we" hereafter men have given of 
conscience in this case taken from them, and moreover 
hereafter to bee divided, and the tithe of all mansion 
houses shalbee at a stinte for ever to the utter undoing of 
the clergie of London. 

*“ Motives for reliefe. 

“1, ffrom the persones of them that complaine who 
are such as have cure of theire soules, ana yet have theire 
bread taken away from them by fraude, theire labors and 
charges beeing now much more then at the making of 
the decree. 

“2. ffrom the parties wronging them, who are not all 
in generall (for theire are many good citizens who do 
abhorr and hate these frauds) but for the most part, they 
are men either misliking the ecclesiastique government, 
who by those fraudes take the maintenance due to them, 
who have cure of theire soules, and give it to the factions 
that humor them: And also men living upon interest 
mony, who although they receive theire tenth without 
fraude and covin, yet they have divised many of these 
trickes to deceive theire Parsons of God’s tenth. 

“3. ffrom the place, to witt the richest in the king- 
and theire Parsons livings are the poorest not 
exceeding 20, 25, 30, 40, 50%, and few above one hundred 
marks per Annum,.* There are few livings in the Coun- 
trie taxed as the livings in London are, but yeld two or 
three times more proffit to their Incumbents, 

“4, ffrom the inequallitie of payment by reason of these 
fraudes, for by calling of the yearly rent, tine, M* Burrill, 
who hath bene called upon to bee Sheriff of London, 
payeth lesse tithe then the poore Clarke of the parish, 
and some one rich Alderman by these trickes hath paied 
lesse then the poore beadle of the warde. 

“ And whereas the ordinary objection is, if these fraudes 
should bee taken away the Parsones should have to 
much; whereas now they are constrained many of them 
to live of the charities of theire people. 

“ Although these frauds should bee taken away, yet the 
benefices win the walls, should but paralell in estate 
the benefices in the contrie of the like taxe. 


dome, 


“* The London Benefices are higher rated in the K. 
bookes then others in any p* of the kingdome. 
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“ Yet the Parsones are contented to take as the citie 
th in theire impropriation of Christchurch, and whereas 
the inhabitants over and above theire title doe give 100 
marke per annum to a lecturer, they will ease theire 
pishioners of that charge by supplying theire owne places. 
“ Moreover the parsones and vicars to a void y* impu- 
tation of the over greatnes of theire livings are c mntented 
to sett out within the walls of London one halfe of the 
benetices to bee stinted at 100" per annum and lesse: the 


er for y° most part at 150", and y* best at 200" per 
ni and no more.” 





HELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS.” 


Ls 


In 1605 S. Francis de Sales writes to Madame 


I 
le Chantal :— 
Do not be troubled by S. Bernard’s saying that ‘ Hell 
s full of good intentions and wills.” There are two kinds 
One savas,‘ I would fain do well, but it is 
, and so I shall not do i rhe other savs, ‘I 
nean to do right, but I have less strength than good 
will, and that hinders me.” The first of these fills Hell, 
the second Paradise. The first only begins to wish, but 
s not go on to will; such wishes have no courage, 
nere abortions, and thus they help to people 





But the second results in earnest, well-formed de- 
1 thus Daniel is called ‘a man of desires..* May 
God vouchsafe to give us the perpetual aid of His Holy 





The above is taken from an excellent Selection 
from the Spiritual Letters of S. Francis De Sales, 
translated by the author of A Dominican Artist, 
amd lately published by Rivingtons (Let. 
». 70). The letter is numbered 71 in the edi 


Blaise. The saying is quoted again in another of 
S. Francis’s letters (Liv. 2, Zp. 22) in the edition 
winted by Leonard in 1726, and given in Collot’s 

, 


selection from S. Francis entitled La Vraie « 
Solide Piété, part 1. chap. 75. Some years ago I 
hunted for it in S. Bernard, but without success. 
In the First Series of “ N. & Q.” it was discussed 
but not traced up higher than George Herbert's 
collection of proverbs. Your Maltese correspond- 
nt quotes (without naming) a Spanish work of 
ater date in which the proverb is quoted and ex- 
pia 


‘TY 
i 


1ed thus :— 

vere is no sinner, how bad soever, but hath an 
intention to better his life, although death doth surprise 
him.” —*“ N. & Q.” vi. 120. 

The force of the saying is brought out by the 
words of S. James, iv. 17— 

* To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
him it is sin.” 

And Ecclus, xiv. 13, 14— 

“ Do good unto thy friend before thou die, and accord- 
ing to thy ability stretch out thy hand and give to him. 
Defraud not thyself of the good day, and let not the part 
of a good desire overpass thee.” 

We can well believe that, in the case of un- 
happy souls after death, the pains of memory will 
much enhance their misery ; remembering that 


to 


* Dan. x. 11. See the text of the Vulgate and the 
margin of our English version. 
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good they might have done and thought of doing 
but never did, and that they will be haunted by 
their intentions of good not fulfilled and opportu- 
nities of good not used. The correspondent who 
started the subject in “N. & Q.” (1* S. ii. 86) 
denied that “ good intentions” could exist in hell, 
and declared that the “authentic” reading js 
“The road to hell is paved with good intentions.” 
But the fact is, by “ good intentions” we merely 
mean intentions of good; such intentions have no 
actual good in them unless carried out as far as 
possible. As 8S. Bernard says: “ Voluntas tamen 
bona non est, si non operatur quod potest.” (De 
Interiort Domo, c. 2.) The ambiguous phrase 
puzzled this correspondent, and made him write 
his quaint “Note of Admiration!”  Coleritlge 
observes in his Omniana :— 

“T have somewhere read this remark : Omne meritum 
est voluntar n, a luntate originis aut origmne rolun- 
tatis.” (uaintly as this is expressed, it is well worth con- 
sideration, and gives the true meaning of Baxter's famous 
saving—‘ Hell is paved with good intentions.’ "—Notes 


Theol. Polit. and Miscel. Lond. 1853, p. 359. 
Q. Q. 








Prerreront’s Rerver.—<At the northern end of 
St. James's Street is a refuge for foot passengers, 
and on the foot of the lamp-post, in the centre of 
the refuge, is inscribed “ Pierrepont’s Refuge.” I 
have been told that this refuge was erected at the 
expense of an Hon. Mr. Pierrepont, a member 
of White’s Club and of the Turf Club then in 
Arlington Street, who was in the habit of passing 
across the top of St. James’s Street when con- 
stantly going from one club to the other, and 
found this particular crossing exceedingly danger- 
ous. I am assured that on the very day that this 
refuge was opened for the use of the public, Mr. 
Pierrepont, when crossing the streets in some other 








part of London, was run over by a Hansom cab 
and killed. H. A. Sr. J..M. 

We may take this opportunity of suggesting that 
these safeguards for foot passengers generally should be 
called “ Westmeatus,” after the venerable nobleman to 
whom the public are mainly indebted for their introdue- 
tion, the late Marquess of Westmeath, He it was who 
first called attention to the danger of our streets by the 
Returns of persons killed or injured in the metropolis, 
which he moved for in many successive sessions; and 
there can -be little doubt that to these Returns we owe 
the erection of Westmeatus at all our most dangerous 


crossings.—Eb. 


Natvrat.—Some time ago there was a discus 
sion in “N. & Q.” as to the word natural 9s 
applied to legitimate offspring. The following 
monumental inscription from Strype’s Life and 
Acts of Archbishop Whitgift is a good instance in 
point : — 

“ George, the third son of Henry, and brother of our 
archbishop. . . . . was buried in the chancel of the church 

| of St. Faith’s, under St. Paul’s, where he had apon his 
| gravestone this inscription: ‘Here lieth the body of 
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the natural brothers of 
*hbishop of Canterbury; 
19h of April, an. Dom. 


George Whitgilt, Esq., one of 

John Whitgift, late Lord Ar 

which George deeeased the 
1611.’ ” 

CoRNTB. 

Siexs on Doorrosts. — Mi any of the every -d ay 


y ] , 
modern 





observances of the Jews are 
j veople generally. W ithin 
received from a 
m'suzoth, or signs found 


house at Brighton 









> 1 - » 
Brighton two 


posts in a 








been tenanted by Jews. These are small } 

f sared skin, about tw in s 
~each folded by five as ft 

into a narrow flat tin case. ne sit f this i 

around hole provided with a bit of transparent 

tale. The two inscribed skins are ex actly alike, 

each having on one side, in twenty-tw v small 

and neatly written lines of Hebrew, the following 

passares from Deuteronomy vi. 4-9, xi. 15-21 

The Hebrew is unpointed, certain letters 





have the ¢aguin, or coronamenta, usu 


MSS., and to which wond 
ings are attached. The wi 

written the last i 
as printed in ordinary Hebrew B 
for mystical ré ] 
the words Coo 


al in 
rful mystic me 
rds pow and “MN are 
with beste of each word Jar 


AsSONs. 





said to be the n lree a s, formed from 
the rds for “ d our God is the Lord,” 
n ibbalistic l s, by taking th letter 
following those in the original sentence: thus, 
fi mn’ we get 3195, beca follows * in the 


alphabet, } follows 7, and ~ follows}. (So we 


might make “ jol” out of “ ink,” because 7 follow 
i, ofollows x, and ] follows &.) On the back i 
also the word ‘tt, ddai, Almighty,” which 
happens to consist of the initial letters of the thr 


words in the sentence equivalent to “k 
doors of Israel,” or, as some say, “ the 
This word is seen through the tale 
ved, and saluted and kissed. by the devout 
in his going out and in his comingin. In 
one of my specimens the talc has been bee 
that the sacred word is nearly kissed : 
very full information respecting 





Haned 
8) 1 





wteries, 


pP hyl 


fringes, and m’zuzoth»as now used by the Jews, 
see Margoliouth’s Fundamental Principles of Mo- 


dern Judaism Investigated, 


London, 18453, a very 
learned 


ind interesting work, although the author 

18 Occasionally led into foolish remarks by strong 

party bias. i we Be 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





Murries. 
Acre or Surps: tne “ CHAntIcLeEr.” — On 
September 27, 18: 2, I was in company with Geo. 
Pearse, forme tly surgeon of the “San Josef,’ 


yar one of the surgeons of H.M.S. “ Chanti- 
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present at a 
Duke of 
Sir Richard 


Penitentiary, | Millbank. I was 
meeting on board the vessel, wh 
Leinster took the chair. Admiral 


the 


Keats, governor of Greenwich Hospital, and Ad- 
miral Sir Wm. Hotham were also there, and they 
spoke of the great deal of serv the ship had 
seen inde p ndent.of going ve Polar ex- 


k Lsaw that the “ Chanti- 

and was to 
of the 

hat a ship 

ould it be 

a” % bipesee of 
| to do duty ? 


pe eattions. 


ay had 1 


Now last we 





inage 








“*A RABELLA’S Guost.”— Who i author of 
this ld poem The first line ru tuus— 
Poor Arabella « 
OCRUTATOR. 
Bartap.—Where is tl ! llad contain- 
ing this verse to | nd ? 
A} - 
We every bl 1 
I heart ca ra y 
rl never feels a 


can I meet 
beyance ? 
the 
are traced 

list would, I think, 


t ( cent of 





be a usef erat ] have for 
so time past be ‘Ing to arrange & 
list of this descripti as yet with but partial 


yecness. Ww. J.D. 


5, King Street, Leigh, Lancas! 


“ Brirons, sTRIKE Hom . 
that Sir Robert Howard altered J 
Bonduca, so as to adapt 

Purcell composed the music. 
home!” was, | am told, the ch 
of the songs. Can you give me the 
song to which the chorus abov 
tached ? FRAN‘ 

Elford Re 


PINK. 


It is ipposed 
nson’s [?] play 
tage as an 
** Britons, 
rus to one 

name of the 
named is at- 
is E. Pager. 


lt for the 8 





y, Tamwe 
f Consult “ Bonduca, a Tragedy, altered from pe 2umont 
ind I her, the Music composed A.p. 1695, by Henry 
Purcell, edited and preceded by an Historical Kesah of 
Early English Dramatic Music, by Edward F. Rimbault, 
F.S.A., 1842,” fol. The couplet oceurs in Act ILI. Se. 2 
“ Duet—-lst and 8rd Druid. 
arms! y 


now, set 








“ To arms, to your ensigns straight display : 
Now, the battle in array! 
The oracle of war declares 
Success depends upon our hearts and spears.” 
Solo and Chorus. 
“ Britons, strike home! revenge your country’s wrongs : 
Fight and record yourselves in Druids’ songs.” } 


now, 
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Captive’s Corrrn 1n PRosprct.— 

“That unhappy captive who each morning saw his 
dreadful prison contracting into a coffin.’—Emil Palleske, 
Schiller's Life and Works translated by Lady Wallace, 
vol. i. p. 411. 

A story of this kind has often been told. Is 
there any foundation for it in fact, or is it merely 
a dream of medieval taletellers? A. O. V. P. 


Str Bortre Rocnze.—In the Echo of Feb. 13, 


thus :— 

“Sir Boyle Roche is not dead. In the great Irish 
exodus he has passed over to America. Dr. Weissman— 
by which appropriate name he is now known in the 
States...” 

I have referred back to several Baronetages and 
Knightages published subsequently to the year 
1858, but can find no mention of the name alluded 
to. Can any of your readers furnish me with 
information concerning Sir Boyle Roche, as to his 
family and services, and when he received the 
honour of knighthood ? R. H. M, 

Lee, Kent. 

CavuLreitp.—Edward, first Earl of Kingston, 
married Jane, daughter of Thomas Caulfeild, Esq., 
of Druamon, co. Roscommon. Who was Miss 
Caulfeild’s mother? Burke’s Landed Gentry says 
that Thomas Caulfeild died 1747 unmarried. If 


so, Lady Kingston was of course illegitimate. 
Y. S. M. 


Wm. Crirrton or Hoventon, co. Yorx. — 
William Clifton 6f Houghton parish, Castleford, co. 
York, married at Kirkthorpe, Nov. 15, 1688, to 
Susannah (Pyemont ?); died Nov. 18, 1720, aged 
sixty-one, and was buried in All Saints’ Church, 
Pontefract, with one Richard Ayre. He had pro- 
perty in Castleford, Rothwell, Wakelield, Kirk- 
thorpe, Fetherstone, Methley, and Pontefract. 
His arms, as shown by the seal attached to his 
will, were those of Clifton, of Clifton, co. Notts, 
excepting that the colours are not distinguished ; 
and he was a relative (probably a grandson) of 
Sir Gervase Clifton, the first baronet of that name. 
Information as to this gentleman’s birth-place and 
his immediate ancestors would be a great favour. 

J. H. CirFton. 

West Wellow, Romsey, Hampshire. 

“Tae Cups anp Satmon.”—I saw this sign 
over an inn while at Bristol, and have neither 
seen a record of its use nor met with it before, 
What is its origin ? Ta. K. Totty. 

Broughton, Manchester, 

Directory oF Foreign Enerneers.—Can any 
one inform me whether there is a Directory of Ger- 
man, Prussian, and Belgian Engineers, and the 
exact title, price, and date of publication, as well 
as the publisher’s name and address ? 


| 


| 


Otp Games.—What are “hot cockles” and 
“ Pen-and- Ynkhorne Sir Jhan” ? 
MAKROCHEIR, 


{ Hot-cockles is an old game, practised especially at 
Christmas. One boy sits down, and another, who is blind- 
folded, kneels and lays his head on his knee, placing at 
the same time his open hand on his own back. He then 
cries, “ Hot-cockles, hot!” Another then strikes his open 


| hand, and the sitting boy asks who strikes. If the boy 
guessed wrongly, he made a forfeit; but if rightly, he 


1872, I see a leading paragraph which commences | ¥*® Teleased. 
. | 


he sport is noticed by Gay— 
“ As at hot-cockles once I laid me down, 

I felt the weighty hand of many a clown ; 

suxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rose and read soft mischief in her eye.” 

In Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, ed. 1845 (p. 394), 

there is an engraving of the game. The game “ Pen- 
and-Ynkhorne Sir Jhan” remains a query. ] 


Epwarp GARDNER.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” tell me where I can find any account 
of the life of the above gentleman? He published 
a series of essays and poems, called Miscellanies 
(Bristol, 1798), and was a friend of Edward Jenner, 
the discoverer of vaccination. I want especially 
to know where he was born, and when he died. 

H. Bower. 


Heratpic Query.—On a piece of silver plate 
in my possession, purchased many years ago by 
one of my wife’s family, the following arms are 
engraved, the tinctures being quite legible: — 


| Gules, on a chevron or, between three lions ram- 


Jas. YATES, | Authors, by George More, Esquire. 


vant (of the first?), as many pheons argent. 
mpaling the following: Per pale gules and azure; 
a fess between two chevrons (or chevronels) ar- 
gent. Crest: A demi lion rampant (gules ?) hold- 
ing an arrow, the point towards the dexter, argent. 
Motto: “Spe et labore.” 

There may have been errors in engraving, but 
the above description is correct. Are these genuine 
bearings? and if so, of what family or families? 

M. B.S. 


New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Mary Queen oF Scots.—The Historie of the 
Life and Death of Mary Stuart, Queene of Scotland 
(small folio), was printed at London by John 
Haviland in 1624, and reprinted in small octavo 


by the same printer in 1636. These are both in 
my possession, and contain an address “To the 
Kings Most Excellent Maiestie.” The work is 
identical in every other respect but this, that in 
the folio “ His Maiestie ” is- addressed by “ Will. 
Strangvage,” while in the later edition his “ most 


| humble subiect ” subscribes himself “ W. Vdall.” 


Does this remarkable difference admit of expla- 
nation ? A. G, 
Groree More, Esqurre.—In 1629 there was 


printed at London, small 4to — 


“Principles for Yong Princes, ———- hg 
"— Prove : 
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“ Heare counsell, and receive instruction, that thou 
mayest be wise in the latter end.” 

There is neither the name of the printer nor 
ublisher given, which may lead a person to infer 
that it was — printed. 

The excellent advice given by the author of 
this tractate, which consists only of sixty-four 
ages of text and four of title, preface, and sub- 
jects, would not find much favour in the eyes 
tither of courtier or puritan—a circumstance 
which may account for the author passing it 
through the press at his own charge, for cir- 
culation amongst his friends. Is anything known 
of Sir George More ? Was he a descendant of Sir 
Thomas More, or connected with the family of 
that excellent person ? J. M. 
Orcuips.— Many travellers have gone forth 
into the tropical forests in search of these curious 
and beautiful plants—some for their own plea- 
sure, others sent by the great collectors at home. 
I am anxious to know all that has been written 
n the subject, and shall be much obliged for 
references to any published experiences of orchid- 


hunters. F. M. S. 


Provers.—In Crowley's Confutation of Myles | 


Hoggard, printed by Day & Seres, 1548, the tol- 

lowing popular phrase occurs: “ You knowe not 

on which syde your breade is buttered.” Is this 

to be met with in any earlier writer? The book 

is not paged, but the quotation is to be found on 

the reverse of sheet a 3. G. W. N. 
Alderley Edge. 


Prcxie Famity.—G. S. S. has found an gnswer 
to one of his queries in 3'¢ S. ix. 393—that relat- 
ing to Mr. SincER’s quotation. The letter from 
lord Ashburnham alluded to in the page here 
given refers to the death of John Pelle of 
Icklesham (near Rye), co. Sussex, who is sup- 
_ to have been the eldest son of Martin 
uckle, merchant, of Norwich, living 1710, and is 
mown to have been the ancestor of the Rev. 
Canon Puckle, M.A., vicar of St. Mary’s, Dover. 
G.8.S. would much like to be informed when 
Martin Puckle died; where John Puckle of 
Icklesham lies buried ; on what estate in Ickles- 
bam he resided; and who Mary Reynolds, his 
Wife, was? John, his son, succeeded him at 
Icklesham, and died there circa 1746. 

Sandridge. 

Purey.—At a recent trial at the Worcester- 
thire quarter sessions, a witness from Hagley 
made use of the word “purgy” in the sense of 
conceited, impudent. It is not a word current in 
this district, nor do I find it in Lewis's Glossary 
of Provincial Words in Herefordshire and adjacent 

. Halliwell, in his Dictionary, classes it 
# 4 north-country expression. Whence is it de- 
Bved, and in what province is it in use ? 
Tuos. E, WINNINGTON. 


| 
| 


SATIRICAL PicruRE ATTRIBUTED TO HoGARTH. 
I have a painting 6 feet by 3, attributed to Ho- 
garth. It represents a garden with trees, &c. 
On the ground lies a huge eel-basket. At its 
entrance on the summit sits a figure of Cupid 
playing the violin. Inside the basket are numer- 
ous figures—a clergyman, a lawyer, a princess, 


| &e. &c., while the most prominent appear to be 


‘ 
Kent, of which place he was then the rector; and 
was buried there in the parish church of All Saints. 


representations of King George II. and his queen. 

In the foreground outside are couples in various 
degrees of life—beggars, stately gentlemen and 
ladies, two dancing, but all are apparently en- 
chanted with Cupid’s amorous music, and willing 
to be entrapped. 

Could any of your readers inform me the 
meaning expressed in this picture, or tell me 
where a description may be found, and if it has 
been engraved ? KE. T. CRAUFORD, 

10, Sackville Street, W. 

Scorrisn Porm.—Will you kindly help me to 
the celebrated Scottish version of ‘*‘ Certamen inter 
Ajacem, etc., de Armis,” viz. “ Consedére duces,” 
Ovid, Metamor. Scottice 
‘The wight and doughty captains a’ upo’ their doups 

sat doun, 
A rangel o’ 
roun,. 


It used to be printed at the end of Ross’s Hele- 


ete., 


the common fowk in bourachs a’ stood 


nore, or the Fortunate Shepherdess; but I believe 


Ross was not its author. I think a part, viz. 
Ajax’s speech, is in the British Museum. I could 
not find Ulysses’ reply there. A. J. 


[ The pieces will be found in Poems, chiefly in the Broad 
Buchan Dialect; Ajax’s Speech to the Grecian Knabbs ; 


Ulysses’ Answe r, xc. Edinb., 1785, 12mo. We doubt 


whether there is a copy in the British Museum. | 


Wax, Erc.—Can any one inform me of the com- 


position of the wax used by the ancient Greeks and 


Romans for sealing their letters with? Of course 


they had no modern sealing-wax, and ordinary 
bees’-wax without some hardening substance in 
it would be too soft to stand carriage in a hot 
climate. 


2. Are any large intaglia, used as brooches for 


wearing on the shoulders, still in existence in their 
ancient setting, and if so, where can they be seen ? 


3. What is the title of the last work (since 


King’s) upon ancient engraved gems ? 


Hyde Park Gate, London. J. R. Hate. 


Dr. Jostan Woopwarp.—He was an eminent 


divine, wrote many books, and, after a prosperous 


sareer, died on August 6, 1712, at Maidstone in 


On a flat stone in the chancel is an inscription to 


his memory. 
1719, p. 247.) 


(See Le Neve’s Mon. Ang., edit. 
When recently at Maidstone I 


went to this church, hoping to discover some 
further record of the Doctor by which to trace 





his immediate ancestors. 


I found a coat of arms 
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on the flat stone, immediately above the inscrip- 
tion, but so worn with the traffic of one hundred 
and sixty years as to be almost indistinguishable. 
All that | could make of it was —Arms: parted 
per pale | n and femme, two coats; first, Barry 
of . « pieces, gules and. . . .; second, 
three fleurs-de-lis . . . ., on a chief azure a lion, 
which gardant. 





Gules, 


was either passant or pass 


. t , . , 
Crest (which rested on a helme the head and 
neck of an animal, which holds something in its 




















maiden 
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Cuartes Mason 
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Hor un Archer, A.D. | Eger Is i to 
John Strype, A.p. 1705-1712, in A MS. 5353 F 

in t Brit 
Replies 
TUDOR HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON 
(4* S. ix. 181.) 

As this house seer ive been “a good deal 
alte course of y t strikes me, from the 
des 1 of the coats of arms, that they belong 
tot Italian hous f Este, and may have been 
painted there during James II.’s' reign i honow 
of his queen Mary-Eleonora. In Historia Insig- 


ustrium seu Onperis Ph. Jac. 
Spenero, D. 1680, I find :— 


“ Atestini, s. Estenses, Duces Ferrarie et 





miwon 


. Es Mutine. 
Aquila Imperialis, Lilia Francica, Carporum Principatus 
Secutulum eeruleum cum Aquila argentea, corona, rostro 
et cruribus dureis. Aguila ipsam Estensem s. Atestinam 
domum designat. Aquilam Imperialem gratie donum 
esse, vix dubium Lilia vero & Carlo VII. R. 
Francie, 1430. Nicolao Atestino Ferrari Marchioni con- 
cessa Duos Mallos barbatos Obversos ejusdem 
mettali, dentibus et oculis argenteis exhibet LDarense 
Symbolam. Terneas argenteas et rubeas fascies cum Leone 
superincumbente.” 

As is well known, Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara, 
was the son of Hercules II. and of Renée de 


esse. 


esse, 





France, daughter of 


Britanny. 
rose from the house 


Here is a copy of 


Louis XII. and of Anne of 


The houses of Brunswick and Hanover 


of Este. 


an autograph letter of Queen 


Mary-Eleonora, wife of James IL, which may 


interesting, « 


pr ve 


moment with the a 





‘coinciding as it 





idi does at this 
*neral thanksgiving through- 





























out the British realm, and your gracious Queen's 
admirable and most affecting letter to her people. 
(That's a valuable autograph.) Queen Mary's 
runs thus _ : 
“a St Germain ce 12 de l’an 1700, 

“ J’ay deus de uos Irs a faire response, ma chere Sear 
et un milli $ de remerciements & Uous faire des 
sonhaits que Uous faites 7 r nous, qui me paroissent 
bien uenir da fond de uostre t sur tout des prieres 

rdent re I iit p la maladie du Rev 
mon mari, ¢ par eri a tu es et nous 
aa i ruerison. ie Uous prie d’en rendre 
races A dieu, qui mortifie et viv selon son bon plaisir, 
nais tou irs ir sa gl ‘ fe bien. lay en aussyla 
solation « wir t f “a | niere Comunion 

auec | yde |] t de deuotion, et il me semble 
vu il est dans de tres bones di sitions, autre suiet d’ac- 
tions ce aces, iovnes les uostres at les miennes ma 
*t Sceur, et prions dieu qu'il confirme ce quwil ac 
¢ dans | re et dans le fils, qu'il les sanctifie touts 

la sant pour | ipl ver & SON Ser- 

uice, et & moi, qu'il me fasse la grace de comencer une 
fois d le bien seruir et & Yaimer, en uerité apres 41 

ins il est bien tem le faire et bien hoateus pour moi 
de 1 " pas en ‘omenc€é. Pour Uous, ma Seeur, ie 
I i 1 non pas de ce que Uous n’aues rien gaste 
» St ( 1 tout le | et « grand bien qu'il Uous 
a fait la ace dd re on plus tost v a lui mesme 
fa Uous i Uous pouves p r come cela, 
t { t ir le reconoistre tout de 
dieu et ion ] seul iti t toute la gloire, 
pourgnoi n vrai iove e que dieu Uous a fait 
la grace » sibien acheuer u si grand ceuure et m’en 
relou de tout mon cceur non seulement pour ce qui 
Lo rde en particulier, mais pour amour et hoaeur 
l t ‘ ! son de Ch lot, I surtout pour 

mour et ; le diewet pour I j le cette sainte 
1aison que Vous alles quitter, ie ne doute pas que Uostre 

1 eceur ne soufire beaucoup en Uous separant de ces 


' dames et sur t 


l’a 
T 
bo 
bo 
remercie l'autre iou 


charité de faire pour 
et pour moi, et leur 
amour de dieu, du 
ordone 


necessaire que Uous 


daller uoir n 





consulte sur plusi 
pouues leur 
bien de nostre saint i 


manuscrit que Uous 


os monasteres «e 


ie puis exprimer. ie 


Maintenon, que i’ay 
nour Uous de toutes les bontes 
ene, ie Uous prie de bien remerciet 
ir moi des prieres qu’elles ont la 


sur mes enfans 


le Rov mon mari, 


en demander la continuation pour 


aise quion Uons 
Paris, car il est 
uoves nos meres, et qu'elles Uous 
choses dans lesq ielles Uous 


reste je suis tres 


eurs 


doner des lumieres et leur estre utile pour le 


titut que i'aime et uenere andela 
Uous remercie da beau 
m‘aues enuoyé, i’ay aussy trouve 





Uos trs fort bones et fort utiles et les ay leue plus d'une 
fois auec plaisir, ie m’en fais un ma chere Sour de penser 


qu’a la feste de nfe 


St Fondateur ie Uous trouweral § 


Chaillot ot ie pourrai Uous entretenir et Uous assurer 


souuent de l’estime et 


amiti¢é que i’ay pour Uous. 
oo 


M. BR. 


« Pr ma St Marie Contance Gobert Estant a S$ Cir 


de la Raine Dg™.” 


Pp. A. L. 
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“SPHZRA CUJUS CENTRUM,” 
(4 S. viii. 329.) 


Ww. A. G. at the above reference asked where 
was to be found, as attributed on 





this passage 
authority to Hermes Trismegistus. 
below what I can make out about it. 
The earliest writer in whom I have discovered 
it is Michael Neander Soraviensis, who in his 
Opus Aurewn et & 





Scholasticum, p- $28, n. (Lips. 





1577), has— 

“Simile autem fere isti est quod alicubi templi parie- 
tibus asscriptum vid s Deus est wera lmMmModi1is, 
cujus centrum est ubiqu imferentia vero nusquam. 


In a folio edition of Mercurius Trismegistus, 
with a full commentary, ed. Rosseli, Cracov 
} 


1585-90, i. 345 (lib. 


omm. Xvii. queest. 1. cap. 6), 





at?7Deum 


» causa Mercurius in Pymandro vo 
am intellectualem, cujus centrum ubique est, circum 





ferentia vero nusquam. 


In a second edition ater this is re- 
peated. 
Cornelius a Lepide, who published his Comment. 


1616, in the “‘ Prooem. et Encom. 


some years 


in Pentateuch. in 


SS.,” prefixed to this (sect. 1. 18, i. p. 6. Paris, 
1866) has— 

“Empedocles vero rogatus qt set D ! 

Deus est splvera incomprehensibilis cujus centrum « 


ubdique, cir vamfer ntia n ] 1am.” 

There is no allusion to this to be found in the 
modern editi { ; ‘ locl 
nd the acc 

Balth. ( - i 
hdr Job. ic. X 

“ Mercurius Trismegistus ait Deum cir 
centrum u 


his C 
1866), 


imment, we 





has— 


bique sit, et circumferentia mt 





Pascal, in his 


Thou thts make | pas- 
sage without assigning any author 
“'La Nature] est une sphére i , dont le centre est 
partout, la circonférence nulle par -P $s, art. xvii. 
§ 1, ed, 1847, or art. i. § 1, ed. 18 
Sir Thomas Brown the passage 





a note to the first authorised edition of his 2e/igio 
Medici published in 1643— 
_. “Sphzera, cujus centrum ubique, circumf 
hi,” [and = it} “that vical 
Hermes.” — Part 1. sect. 10. 
In a recent : ection, 
l Histoire, par I ", Ducros, p- 
attributed to Pythagoras— 
“* Dien est une sphire infinie st partout 
et la circonférence nulle part.’ Cette célebre pensée a 
été emprunté au philosophe et mathématicien grec Pytha- 
gore par Blaise Pascal.” 


There is a fragment of Pythagoras, preserved 
in (?) pseudo-Justin M: artyr (Ad Gree. 


rentia nu 





description of 


Choix de Mots céleb 
100 (Pa 


res d 
1869), it is 


dont le centre e 


Cohort. 


¢. 19, p. 20, ed. Paris, 1742), and C ww Alex- | | 


andrinus (Cohort. ad Gentes, tom. i. p. ¢ 2, ed. 
Potter, Oxon, 1725), from which the sentiment 


- | 
I have written 
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may be deduced, but in which it is not expressed, 


| as it is by those who cite the passage. 


From the above it will appear that the earliest 
use of the expression which has been noticed is in 
1577, that there is not an uniform assigning of it 
to Hermes Trismegistus, and that it has not 
hitherto. been found qu ted in Gree It will 
also be observed that there is a vari ation 1 of sphera 
and circulus, and that the adjective joined to these 
words is not the same in all. 
not exist in the Pymander, nor is 


r of the 





1 he passage does 
it known to be 
works of Hermes. 

T 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


LAD OF FLODDEN FIELD 
(4* S. viii. 25, 293.) 

The following particulars concerning this old 
ballad are perh: rth narrating, especially as 
of your correspondents seem in the dark 
to its history. It was probably written towards 
the =i of the sixteenth century, although no MS. 
of that date has come down to our times. We 
cannot guess as to its author, but he was pro- 
bably (from the whole tenour of the poem) 
attached to the house of 


That he had 
written other things of the same kind is evident 


ips wi 


so me 





aa 
as 


: —_ 
otaniey. 


x7 J 
irom the open stanza: 
Now w use for to 1 
Ki nrv’s affai in Frat <0 wid 





And of domestic wars [ll wr 





The earliest « exist is that in the 
Harl. MS. N from internal evi- 
dence, dates in 1636. In the vear 1664 an edition 


w of creat » follow- 





was printed (n 





ir 
Field, in Nine Fits, beir n exact History 
of us memorable Bat ht between Eng- 
] cots on Floddan Hill, i time of Henry the 
, anno 1513; worthy the perusal of the English 
Nobility. London: Printed by P. L. for H. B. W. P 
ind S. H., and are to | Id Ivy-lane, and Gray’s- 
n-gat 1664 l ised Nov iber Lit Lbbo Roger 


Two editions were printed in 1774; the one by 
‘Joseph Benson Philomath,” professed to be “col- 
lected from ancient MSS.” ; the other by “the 
Rev. Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham-upon- 
Tweed.” Both these editions are in 12mo. There 
is another edition “ printed, though very incor- 
rectly, by old Gent of York od Ritson’s Anc. 
1790, p. 116). Benson’s is by far the best edition. 
The text of Lambe’s copy is said to be “ Published 
from a curious MS, in the possession of John 
Askew, of Palins-burn in Northumberland, Esq.” 
The editor gives no account of the date of this 
MS., which we might naturally suppose to be of 
some antiquity, from his expression “a curious 
however, we 


source. In 1808 Henry Weber 


Sonqs, 


| MS.” The real value of the MS., 
|} glean from another 
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edited a new edition of the ballad, using as his 
text the printed copy of 1664, from which we 
learn that the Askew MS. was written after 1707, 
as Eachard’s History, which is quoted in the 
notes, was published in that year; “and the modern 
hand-writing demonstrates that it was copied 
thirty or forty years after that”! The transcriber 
was “ Mr. Richard Guy, late schoolmaster in Ingle- 
ton, Yorkshire.” Poor Lambe, who appears to 
have been the most ignorant of editors, was the 
first to make the blunder of ascribing the author- 
ship of the ballad to the schoolmaster. In Lambe’s 
copy a number of modern stanzas are interpolated, 
and the text is most unmercifully handled by 
transcriber or editor. The text of the Harleian 
MS. is worth printing—perhaps by the Ballad 
Society ? Epwarp F.. Rimsavtt. 





Derenpe (4 S. ix. 178.) —Mnr. Tew will find 
defend, in the sense he notes, thus remarked upon 


in Thomas Blount’s Law Dictionary (3rd edition, | 


1717): — 

“ Derenp (Fr. defendere), signifies, in our ancient 
laws and statutes, to prohibit or forbid: as ‘ usarios 
defendit quoque Rex Edwardus ne remanerent in regno,’ 
LL. Edw. Conf., ; 
which word thus Chaucer : — 

* Where can you say in any manner age, 
That ever God defended marriage.’ 
In 7 Ed. I. 
defensione portandi arma,’ etc., and it is defended by law 
to distrain on the highway (Coke on Littl., fol. 161).”’ 

Very many instances of defend, used in the 
sense of forbid, might be quoted from old writers 
by one who had time to hunt them up. The 
following occurs to me at this moment : — 

“In this tyme [1416] was it defendid that galev 
halfpenies schuld not [| be} used; for thre of hem were 
ful scarsly worth a peny.”—John Capgrave’s Chronicle, 
p- 313. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“Catus amaT pisces” (4 S, ix. 199.)—This 
expression I believe to be a proverb of medieval 
times. The word catus does not occur till the 
fourth century, so far as Iam aware, when it is 
used by Palladius (De Re Rusticd, iv. 9) in the 
following sentence: “ Contra talpas prodest catos 
frequenter habere in mediis carduetis,” and a 
scholiast on Callimachus (Hymn in Calathum Cer. 
1], 110), says: dv aldoupoy, roy idwrinds Aeydue- 
vov xdrrov, The earliest notice of the proverb that 
I have found, though with a slight change— 

“Cattus amat piscem, sed non vult tangere flumen,” 
is in a collection of proverbs by Gartner— 

“ Proverbialia Dicteria, ethicam et moralem doctrinam 
complectentia. Versibus veteribus rhytmicis ab antiqui- 


tate mutuatis, una cum germanica interpretatione con- 
scripta et studiose collecta per Andream Gartnerum, 
Mariemontanum” (sine loco), 1574, 8vo. 


cap. 37, and 5 Rich. IL, cap. 7. Of | 


. . | 
we have a statute entituled ‘Statutum de 


— 


I suppose that this proverb is found among all 
nations, though I know it only in Scotch :— 
** The cat would fain fish eat, 
But she has no will to wet her feet,” 
and in German— 
“Die Katze hiitt’ der Fische gern; aber sie will die’ 
Fiisse nit nass machen.” 

Can any of your correspondents learned in ety- 
mology trace the word cat to an Eastern origin ? 
The cat seems to be widely scattered over the 
world. I have shown that the word was known 
in the fourth century. Where may Palladius 
have found it ? C. T. Ramaer, 


The proverb may be traced one step further 
back. Archbishop Trench cites it (Proverbs, Ap- 
pend. p. 154, ed. 1857)— 


“Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantam.” 


It is with this proverb, which is of almost all 
languages, that Lady Macbeth taunts her hus- 
band, as one— 

“ Letting I dare not,” &c.—Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 7. 


At pp. 29, 149 he has some remarks on rhym- 
ing Latin proverbs, with a bit of some of them. 
At p. 154 there is a bit of some unrhymed of the 
same description. He regrets that there is no- 
where a complete collection of such medieval 
proverbs. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Governor: Viceroy (4% S. ix. 94.)—A 
governor of a British colony or other possession 
is one who has the supreme direction of its affairs, 
or who rules with supreme authority temporarily 
delegated to him to administer or enforce the 
laws. 

A viceroy is the governor of a kingdom or coun- 
try, who rules in the name of the sovereign of the 
state to which that kingdom or country belongs, 
with regal authority, as the substitute of the 
sovereign. ‘The term is derived from the French 
word vice-rot, vice-king. 

Permit me to set your correspondent right in 
his “ belief” as regards the Governor-General of 


India. Prior to November 1, 1858, the govern- 
ment of the British territories in India was 


administered in trust for the crown by the 
Honourable East India Company under successive 
charters, &c., granted to them by the crown. On 
the transfer of the government of those territories 
to the crown “the Queen in council,” in her 
“proclamation to the princes, chiefs, and people 
of India,” stated as follows :— 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 


| loyalty, ability, and judgment of our right trusty and 





well-beloved cousin and councillor, Charles John Viscount 
Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint him, the said 
Viscount Canning, to be our first Viceroy and Governor 
General in and over our said territories, and to adminis- 
ter the government thereof in our name, and general 

to act in our name and on our behalf, subject to sa 

orders and regulations as he shall from time to time re 
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————o ! 

ceive from us through one of our principal secretaries of | at four P.M., showers of black rain fell in Bir- 

state.” | mingham and the neighbourhood. This rain 
In the blackened water in tanks and clothes on greens 
«Proclamation by the Right Honourable the Governor- | for many miles distant from Birmingham, in 

General of India” | it is stated that] “ Her Majesty the | places unaffected by soot and smoke, and to wind- 

ae —— on S & ofthe British terri. ward of the town. The black rainfall noted on this 

> UD ers > gove e e British terri . “ 

to take uy nh rself the governm nt 0 € . rl dete wen contemporaneous with a fresh cutheuk 

tories in India, the Viceroy and Governor-( reneral hereby — : } 

notifies that from this day all acts of the government of | Of Vesuvius, the London press announcing from 

India will be done in the name of the Queen alone.”—See | their foreign correspondents some hours after- 


Calcutta Review Extraordinary, Nov. 1, 1858. wards that the mountain was sending forth dark 
CHARLES Mason. | volumes of smoke. I have drawn on some ex- 
3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. tracts from the Aberdeen Journal for this in- 
Tue Devin’s Nurrine Day (4% S. ix. 57, 166, formation. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 
225.)—I quite accidentally came across the fol- LINCOLNSHIRE Fotk Lore (4" §., ix. 174.) — 
lowing :— In Mr. Inward’s little book Weather Lore he 
* Tomorrow is Holy-rood day, makes the following remarks corruborative of 

When all a nutting take their way.” PEeLAGIvs’s clerk’s ideas :— 


— . = “%y 369 7 4 2 - 
Grim the Collier, Act I. Se. 1, (1662.) “ When pigs carry straw to their sties, bad weather 


and on referring to Brand’s Pop. Antig. (i. 353), | may be expected.” 

5 Bohn’s edit., find a similar passage from the same | _ “ When pigs are more than usually restless or grunting 
lay, with one or two other extracts on the sub- | 2 vif emited fight, or retire to shelter, it pre- 
ject, which seem to show that, in spite of the sages odhanas in the weather.’”—P. 74, ; 

devil, nutting was general on Sept.14. See also T. FELTON FALKNER. 
“N, & Q.” (1" 8S. x. 263), from which it appears 
that the “festival of nutting-day” is kept at 
Penryn, Cornwall, “on some particular day in 
September or October.” JAMES BRITTEN. 

British Museum, 


Gawvison (4 §S, ix. 200.)—Mr. Atkinson’s 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect contains— 

« Gauvey, Gauvison, sb. A simpleton ; one that is half 
silly, or with less than his proper portion of wits. See 
Gauby.” 


Rey. Tuos. CromweEtt, Pu.D., F.S.A. (4% 8. Gauby is defined to be “a heavy vacant lout, an 
ix. 198.)—I have the second edition of the book | oaf, a simpleton.” A learned note on the deriva- 
- referred to: —Oliver Cromwell and His Times, | tion of gauby follows, which is too long to quote 


by Thomas Cromwell. Second Edition. London, | here, but is well worth reading. The word is 
1822. 1 vol. 8vo. Mr. Carlyle speaks of it as pronounced gaby in the North Lincolnshire dia- 


“of a vaporous, gesticulative, dull-aérial, still | lect. Epwarp PEAcocK. 

more insignificant character ; and contains nothing Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

that is not common elsewhere.”— Oliver Crom- There are various other forms of this word, as 

well’s Letters and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 256 note, edit. | « gauvy, gary, gaby, gawpy,” &e. The meaning is 
| 1871, “a gaper.” There is a northern provincial verb, 


Dr. Cromwell was a descendant of the Crom- | “gauve = to stare, to gape”; and Chaucer has the 
well family, but not of the Protector himself, nor | yerb gauren (“Miller's Tale,” 1. 639, and else- 
does he anywhere say so. The last lineal male | where). Compare German gaffen, Danish gabe, 


descendant of the Lord Protector was Oliver | Norse gapa, Joun ADDIS. 
Cromwell, Esq., who died at Cheshunt in May Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 
: 1821. He (the latter) was the author of Memoir “Tae Lapres’ Liprary”: Exiza Sterie(4"8, 


of the Protector Oliver Cromwell, and of his 
amily, 2 vols. 8vo. The third edition is dated 

London, 1822. Henry W. Henrrey. 

15, Eaton Place, Brighton. 


ix. 56, 148.)—As reference is being so constantly 
made to “N. & Q.” on nearly all points, whether 
“grave or gay, lively or severe,” it is most desirable 





that all the statements of its correspondents should 
’ Brack Rary (4 S. ix. 137, 185.)—Black rain | be as accurate as possible. Permit me, therefore, 
' showers were frequently noted in Scotland some | to correct some errors into which I have fallen in 
years ago. In the interval between January, | statements concerning the Steele and Trevor fami- 


1862, and January, 1866, seven showers of black | lies at p. 148 of the present volume. Eliza or 
tain fell in Slains and district. Two of the showers | Elizabeth Trevor was the daughter of Sir Richard 
Were accompanied with pumice-stones, some of | Steele, and not his wife, as stated. She was mar- 
which weighed upwards of a pound avyoirdupois, | ried to John, Lord Trevor of Bromham, and by 
Four of these showers were contemporaneous with | him had one only child, a daughter, named Diana, 
. outbursts of Vesuvius, the others with outbursts | who died young. Sir Richard Steele was twice 
of Etna. These showers were well authenticated, married—firstly, to a lady of the Island of Bar- 
solread. On May 3, 1866, at eleven a.m. and | badoes, whose maiden name seems’ never to have 


SS er ae 


i i 
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been ascertained; and secondly, to Miss Mary | 
Scurlock, by whom he had two sons, Richard 
and Eugene, who predeceased him, and two 


daughters, who survived their father, Elizabeth 
(Lady Trevor) and Mary. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Hungate Street, Pickering. 


Repropuction or Seats anp Corns (4 S. ix, 
902.)\—I would advise F. M. 


ing in preference to casting 


Henry WwW. 


S. to try electrotyp- 
LLENFREY. 


cae TIES FOR THE REFORMATION OF MANNERS 
(4" 8. ix. 202.)—1. Probably the best account to 
be found of this society and others is to be met 
with in Dr. Josiah Woodward's 

“Account of the Rise and Progress of the Religious 
Societies in the City of London, &c., for the Reformation 
of Manners,” &c. London, 1698-1701 

Other accounts are to be foun ai in Burnet’s Hist. 
of his Own Time (orig. edit., ii. 317,318), Defoe’s 
Poor Man's Plea in relation to all the Proclama- 
tions, §c., published for a Reformation of Manners, 
§c., and in other works as nr wee to in Tyer- 
man’s Life of Samuel Wesley mentioned hereatter 
In Wesley's /Vorks, also mentioned hereafter, is a 
remark YY the editor. 

2. As t » these societ 


s having anything to do 
with the orivzin of Methodism, I shor ild recommend 
a reference to I'y erman’s Lif e and Times of Samuel 
Wesley, pp- 2155 225 ; als » to John We sley’s ser- 
mon preached before the above-named society in 
1763 ( Works, ed. 1829, vi. 149.) 

Francis M. 

Portland Street, Manchester. 


JACKSON, 


Homer AND Transtators (4% §. viii, 
passim ; ix. 50.) “The re is a note in Sir Walter 
Scott's charming Fuir Maid of Pe rth, bearing on 
this subject. It is in explanation of the word 
“ Deasil,” and occurs in the twenty-seventh chap- 
ter :— 

“It is a very ancient custom, which consists in going 
three times round the body of the dead or living person, 
imploring blessings on him. The Deasil must be per- 
formed sunways, that is, by moving from right to left. If 
misfortune is imprecated the party withershins 
(German, Widdesins), that is, against the sun, from left 
to right.” 


moves 


While quoting from this novel, I may be allowed 
to make a note on chapter xxv., where is a couplet, 
described in a note by Sir Walter, as still extant 
in the ruins of an abbot’s house, and said to be 
allusive to the holy man having kept a mistress. 
The lines in que stion may be seen over the door 
of an old house in Dunfermline, and run as fol- 
lows :— 

“SEN. VORD . IS. 

KEIP . 


THRALL . AND 
VEILL . THY . TONGE,I 


. THOCHT . 1S. FRE. 
. COINSEILL . THE.” 
G. W. Tomiryson. 


Haddersfield. 





Frrrst LATIN VERSION oF 
rd Ss. x. 


THE Howrn's 
“Trap” (3 314.)—The six years’ limita- 
tion not having quite reached Mr. Pierce Eeax’s 
inquiry, I may be permitted to satisfy it anent the 
Latin translations of Homer. 

Recently I picked up a lengthy and elaborate 
work in three quarto volumes — Dissertationes 
Homerice, habite in Florentino Lyceo, ab Angelo 
Maria Riccio Gree. Lit. Prof. Florentie, 1740 
containing sixty-one lectures, and a quantity of 
matter, through the Neo-Latinity 
whereof I have neither health, eyesight, nor pa- 
tience to labour. Chancing, however, to lig ght on 
its notice of Homer's Latin translators, I ‘have 
applied it to the gratification of Mr. E@an’s 
curiosity — 

“ Francis Petrarca Homerum Latiné reddi pri- 
mus curavit.” Barcellius translated the Odyssey 
and part of the Jéad. Salvini translated both. 
Arctino, Beatinus, Baccius, Folganus, five anony- 
mous translations. ? 


extraneous 


Epaunp Lenruatt Swirts. 


DERIVATIONS or Names or C 
(4" S. ix. 137, 210.) —W. A. B. ¢ 


OUNTRIES, ETC, 
SOOLIDGE might 


refer to — 





1. “ Wofds and Pl 3; or Etvmological [lustrations 
of History, Ethnology, and Geography.” By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. 2nd edit. Mucmillan & Co., London 
and Cambridge, 1865, 

‘The G —y Tepography of Scotland, and what it 
Proves.” By James > Robertson, F.S.A, Scot. Edin- 


burgh, 1869. 

“Traces of History in the Names of Places,” &c. By 
Havell Edmunds. London, 1869. 

“ Dictionnaire des toutes les Communes de la France.” 
By Gérault de Saint-Fargeau. 

“ Altdeutsches Namenbuch.” 

2. “Wanderings and Musings in the Valley of the 
Waldenses.” By James A. Wylie. London and Edin- 
burgh, 1858 . . 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 

52, Stanley Street, S.W 

Famity or Orpr (4" S, ix. 195.) — There is, I 
apprehend, no reason, except the fact that the 
arms of the two families are somewhat similar, 
for considering that there is any connection wl hat- 
ever between the Ordes of that Ik in Banffshire 
and the Ordes of Orde in the chapelry of Twee ad- 
mouth, North Durham. (Since 1844 North Dur- 
ham has been a part of Northumberland.) 

Ord in Anglo-Saxon means a beginning, a point, 
edge, or front, and the word continued in use long 
after the formation of what we now call English; 


é&. g.— ; “ 
“ Ord and ende he hath him told. : ft 
Floriz and Blauncheflar, line 47. 
“He 3zede up to borde 
With gode suerdes orde.” 
King Horn, line 1486. 
| In Suffolk a promontory is called an ord, and 
| the Ord of Caithness is “still marked on maps. 
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Mr. Raine suggests that the name of the village 
from which the English Ordes took their name 
may have been given “ cme reference to the steep 
sloping | bank of the Tweed on which the hamlet 
stands.” Henry de Orde was settled here in 
1166, and shortly afte1 Elwaldus de Orde, per- 
» lands to Tweedmoutb | 


haps his son, gave l, 
and set up across in the fields of Orde, 
Elwald’s cross. The fan y a3 always hel 1 


notable place among the border gei try, and h 
matched with many good houses; y., Riddel, 
Forster, Haggerst » elby, Fenwick, ar Las- 


celles. F rr pedigrees 





tion, see Raine, North Durham, pp. 27, 158, 24 
950, 303, 3 ) 
Bottesford Manor, Bri 


SANCTE-BELL AND ( r (1*S., 2° S. p 











I 1 i 1 thes 
sa 5 w 
| x ( 
: r 
pleasure, Historia lA \ 
Parish Churches % and « und Le ‘ by 
the Rev. W. D. Sw ] t [ 
Werrington (p. 84) ' ] ( 
and chance! 3a bell In general, bell- 
cots, as at J 1 Longthor e at tl 
west end.” His work gives a { photograph of 
the church; and t ] t in questi 1 seems to 
me to have been orig the sancte-bell cot; 
now, in the absence of any western bell-cot, 
utilised for ordinary p es. Mr. Sweeting has 
provided his wor with an excellent index, divided 


lato four parts ; but « he has t the 
mention of the sanct mav observe at 
his book supplies specimens at pp. 15, 28, 72, 77, 
84,101, 109. Centenarians are mentioned at ] 
24, 70, 88, 100; d, perhaps, Mr. Thoms 
be glad of this reference. At 22 may be { 
an early use of the word “ gent.,” from a monu- 
ment at Paston: “ He was a learned & religiovs 
gent.”; date 1635. Curnzert B 








“GUTTA CAVAT -LAPIDEM,” E1 * S. ix. 82, 
167.) —In 1 marks on this proverbial ex - 
sion, I we n ide, 1 merely to make an att 


trace the part lar { 
source, al nd I stated tl 
have been f rmed by Schonheir ‘ ic, 17: 
As my friend Mr. Haw Frisweit draws our 
attention to its occurring in the Gradus ad Par- 
naam, 1 woul } 
date of the first 








k if any one cal 
‘ , rst edition of that useful work ? 
Tew is, no doubt, right in sues © 
B.C, 280) quotes the proverb; but he is, of « , 
aware that it can be anon two hundred years 
farther back. e- icius in his commentary 
Ad Aristot. Physic. Auscult., viii. 2, p. 429 ( Brand ), 
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tells us that the earliest form of the proverb was 
due to Cheerilus of Samos, who is supposed to 
have been born about n.c. 470. He quotes the 
precise a es I gave from Galen. The idea 
was a favourite with Latin —_ [ see in my 
Latin volume that len ite from Lucretius (i. 314), 
“Stillicidi casus lapidem cavat m and I might 
the same author (iv. 1282) 








aiso i priy 
the following 
“ Non uttas in sax lentes 
Hi worl } in spatio pertun I ixaf 
\ t r iorm ol the px erbd h Il have met 
re is—“ Assidua stilla saxum excavat.” 
Can t rm be traced to its source ? 
] no doubt t Englisl have ap- 
} k 1 1 t 1Ue bu I ( qu ea iD 
wl ccurs, which is proba ya proot 
I y being less a nted with tl ts ol my 


I } ve that Schonheim ..4 atin 
hexameter in questi unless can be show! 
t t edition the G s i (ASSUTM 
was published before 1728; and that the line 

1 in that i t ¢ tion, ior ! h has been 
subsequently added. C, T. RaMAGE, 

Lus 1 RES 1 I j S. ix. 76, 146.)— 








t t] su t in the foll g | Ks f 
tities ¢ whi bh Dave be n ex acu i 
] ie of | KS Ie sa in Paris 

As for n books are not always easy of access 
in this country, I have furnished, through the aid 


of a friend, full particulars as regards the sale 


your correspondent’s information :— 





Lot 228. log au clerge i lant i 
ut iris, 1840, in-12, | 
] 249. “Vie prives s ecclésias prélats et 
a es lone ni res publics qui o1 serment 
Ss i ¢ t I Vile l bt Par 5, 
] reliure, maroquin 1 
Lis s citovens qui ¢ tenu la radia 
t rt - s de é i 
* l A la ¢ ss t 
! ‘ tés ou 1 n ‘ ] 8, velin 
ve 
Ces ] unt part i le M 
( I r endus Al i 
Ars 104 et pt jours suivants ‘ u soir, 
rt s | ifa Ss. Mais Svivest e N° 2, 
par le ministé le Me Maciet, commissaire-priseur, 70 
rt la V ictoir 


CHARLES MASON. 

8, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

Batpurssri (4% S. ix. 159, 210.)—In the first 
volume of Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie (p. 203), 
he writes—“ The bright plant named Baldursbra, 
after the white brow of the god, is either the An- 
Matricaria maritima inodora, 


The An- 





thenus cotula . . 


which has the same name in Iceland.” 
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themis is also called balsensbro, ballensbrd, and bar- 
grogriis. In the Prose Edda we find “ the whitest 
of all plants is called Baldur’s brow.” In a note 
to Northern Antiquities, by Mr. Mallet, this is ex- 
plained as “ Anthemis cotula, still called baldursbrda 
in some parts of Sweden.” Sir W. Hooker says 
the common name of Baldmoney is a corruption 
of Baldur, the Apollo of the North, to whom this 
plant was dedicated. Gerarde, however, calls the 
Gentian Baldmoney in his Herbal. 
Tue Avutuor or “On THE EpGE 
oF THE StoRM.” 


The lines quoted are the last four of a poem of 
fifty-eight lines entitled “ Baldur,” published in 
vol. xxvii. p. 260, of the Family Herald, 1870. 
Reference to the weekly number is Aug. 21, 1869. 
The poem, a good one, has the initials “C. C.” 

Taos, RatciirFe. 


FINDERNE Friowers (4 §. viii. passim; ix. 23, 
80, 149, 189.)—Unfortunately for S.’s theory, the 
“ Jerusalem cowslip” (Pulmonaria officinalis) is 
not a native of the Holy Land. 

James BRITTEN. 


Sora ork Soran (4 S. ix. 
“ pith,” but “ the pith-like stem of, A“schynomene 
aspera, on account of its extreme lightness, used 
in India for making hats,” &c. 
Botany, p. 24.) James BRITTEN. 


( Treasury of 


196.) — Not the 


“ THanksorivine ” (4% S, ix. 202.) —The index | 


to the publications of the Parker Society shows 
that this word was used by Nowell, Sandys, 
Becon, Jewell, and Bradford. I recollect also 
meeting with it in Hooker. There are twenty- 
six references to the word in my copy of Cruden’s 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, tenth ed. 1858. 

K. P. D. E. 


LEvVELIS oF Barpapos (4 S. ix. 201.)—The 








| ever may be the subject of his investigations, he com- 


bines the scarcely less important gift of bringing forward 
the results of his inquiries in a manner to command the 
attention of his hearers and readers, For the materials 
of the Lectures before us, the Dean avows that he is not 
indebted to his own researches among ancient records 
and contemporary documents, but has been content to 
use the materials which the learning and industry of pre- 
vious scholars have brought to light, to whose labours 
and merit he does full justice So that in the several lec- 


| tures—On the Celtic, Medieval, and Episcopal Churches; 


On the Church of Scotland, the Covenant, and the Seceding 
Churches ; On the Moderation of the Church of Scotland; 
and On the Present and the Future of the Church of 
Scotland—the reader has the impressions which a study 
of the writings of the best authorities on these respective 
subjects has left upon the mind of one of the most accom- 
plished and most liberal of Anglican divines. The Lee- 
tures are preceded by the sermon which the Dean preached 
in the Old Grey Friars’ Church on the first Sunday in 
the present year, on the Eleventh Commandment—* A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another”—which forms a fitting introduction, and gives 
the key-note, to the Lectures. 


Studies in English Prose, consisting of Specimens of the 
Language in its Earliest, Succeeding, and Latest Forms. 
With Notes explanatory and Critical; and a Sketch of 
the History of the English Language, and a Concise 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar. Intended as a Text- Book for 
Schools and Colleges. By Joseph Payne, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council of the College of Preceptors, 
(Lock wood.) 

The readers of “N. & Q.” have been indebted to the 
Editor of the work before ‘us for so many articles of 
great philological interest and value, that any remark 
upon his qualifications as a guide to the study of English 
prose would be altogether out of place. We may there- 
fore content ourselves with supplementing the description 
of the book given in its title, by saying that Mr. Payne 
“claims to be the first who has presented to the public 
specimens of the entire English language with a com- 
mentary of illustrative notes, pointing out the various 
changes effected in it from age to age. His appreciation 


| of the term ‘ English’ is that of Palgrave, Craik, Cock- 
| ayne, Freeman, and others, who have proved decisively 


information required is obtainable from the parish | 


registers, &c. of Barbados. The name is of con- 
siderable interest, especially as regards its origin. 


J. H.C. A, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, deli- 
vered in Edinburgh in 1872. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. (Murray.) 


There are few subjects with which well-educated Eng- 
lishmen are less familiar than the Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland, intimately mixed up as such history is with 


the litical and social history of the country; and a | 
small volume which should present a clear but distinct | 


outline of the subject could not be otherwise than welcome 
to many readers. The Dean of Westminster has peculiar 
fitness for such a task; with a keen perception of the 
salient points and more striking characteristics of what- 


that the language of Ethelbert, Beda, Ailfred, and Alfne 

was ‘English,’ that the people who spoke it was the‘ Eng- 

lis)’ 2, and that the land which they occupied was 

Engle-ianu, the land of the Angles or English.” The 

specimens commence with AZlfred’s version of the story 

of Orpheus, and the account of Pope Gregory and the 

Anglo-Saxon slaves at Rome, as told by Alfric in one of 

his Homilies, and conclude with specimens of Carlyle, 

Julius Charles Hare, and Ruskin, so that the view of the 

rise and gradual development of the tongue that Shake- 

speare spake, is as enaainte as the illustrations and notes 
are instructive and satisfactory. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the 
most important Discoveries and Improvements of = 4 
Year, in Mechanics and the Useful Arts: Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Electricity; Chemistry ; Zoology and Botany ; 
Geology and Mineralogy ; Astronomy and Meteorology. 
By John Timbs. (Lockwood & Co.) 

This new volume of Mr. Timbs’s most useful annual 
contains not only what its title-page announces—& Te 
cord of scientific progress during the year 1871—bat in 


| addition to a Memoir (with portrait) of Sir William 
| Thomson, the President of the British Association, 


his Inaugural Address, an Ubituary of Persons eminent 
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in Literature, Science, and Art ; but which has one defect, 
which Mr. Timbs will do well to remove in future vears— 
these notices do not contain that important fact, the date 
of death. 

Hotsews Exuieition.—The Burlington Fine Arts, 
Club propose to exhibit a collection of the works of this 
great master at their rooms in Saville Row in the course 
of next month, Our readers who remember that Mr. 
Black showed by his discovery of Holbein’s will that he 
died eleven years earlier than had been supposed, will 
probably agree with us in thinking that the Burlington 
Club would do good service to the history of art in this 
country if they could make this exhibition subservient to 
clearing up the question, who painted many of the por- 
traits commonly attributed to Holbein, but which, | 
ing been painted subsequent to 1543, cannot poss 
the work of his hand. 

[w the first number of “ N. &Q.”’ issued on Nov. 5, 1849, 
that ripe scholar, Mr. Boiron Corney, suggested the 
publication of a Dictionary of anonymous and pseudony- 
mous works, as essential to the perfection of literary h 
tory, literary biography, and bibliography, After the 
lapse of twenty-three years, we are happy to find an 
nounced for publication in two volumes, demy 4to, tl 
following work : 1 Dictic nary of the Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain, including the 
Works of Foreigners written in, or translated into, tl 








English Language. By the late Samuel Halkett, Esq., 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. Mr. 1 
H. Jamieson, Mr. Halkett’s successor, and the Rev. John 
Laing, librarian of the New College Library, have kindly 


undertaken the duties of editorship. The work will b 
published by William Paterson, 74, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particularso Price, 
thegentlemen by whorr 
are given for that purpose :— 
Bietannd'’s History or GLov« TERSHIR Must ! 
dition. 


llowing books to be sent direct to 





red, whose names and add 


Wanted by Fda d Waller, Feq., 41, Port Ss 


ASTRONOMICAL RectsTer. Vols. I. to III. 
SARUM Missa, 1515. Or part of it 
Ancient Scrap B 3 1 
English Mant 
Illuminated dit 
Early Engraving 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jack 13, Manor Terrs A t Road, 






CHRISTISON'S DISPENS ry. Se l-hand 
HUpIBras. Ist Editior 
BaTT.e OF FLODDEN, by Robert White. 1859 
—— —_- » Robert Jones. 1864 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY ¢ ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 
CHRONICLES OF SCOTLAND, by Boece, tr ated by Bellenden. 182 
EPITAPHS AND MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN GREYFRIARS 
CHURCHYARD, by Jas. Brown. 1867 
Wanted by Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, *%, Queen Street, Glasgow. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

° Among other papers of interest necessarily postponed 
till next week, are How to describe a Book: Seldenus de 
Diis Syriis, by Mr. Bates; Dix the Biographer of Chat- 
terton, &c. 

Gunner.— Potato in the singular, like all other nouns 
ending in 0, makes its plural by adding es, as negro, negroes ; 
calico, calicoes, &c. In like manner, the third person sin- 
gular of verbs ending in 0 is formed by adding es, as do, 
does ; go, goes. 

_Uwzpa (Philadelphia).—Grongar Hill, which has de- 
rived a kind of poetical immortality from John Dyer’s 


muse, is an abrupt eminence, not far from the river Tywi, 
in Caermarthenshire. 

Serree (Leicester).— The birth of Frederick, second 
Earl of Guilford is thus announced in the Historical 
Register, xviii. 19: “April 14, 1732, the lady of the Right 
Hon, the Lord Guilford, safely brought to bed of a son 
and heir, at his lordship’s house in Albemarle Street, St. 
James's. 

G. (Edinburgh.)— Twelve articles on “ Muffs worn by 
gentlemen,” appeared in our First Series, vols. v. to ix. 

M. B. (Durham.)\—The only editions of Crozall’s 
ibles of sop, illustrated by Bewick, as noticed by the 
Rev. T. Hugo in The Bewick Collector and Supplement, 


1866-68, are those of 1783[?), 1785, 1804, 1810, 1813, 
18 

i. Z.—Simnel cakes can boast a much higher antiquity 
than the reign of Henry VII, “N. & Q.,” 24 §. v. 441. 
CG ult also the 1* S. iii. 506; iv. 212; ix. 322; x. 393; 
284 S. v. 234, 307, 345. 


J.C. I.—Man scripts of Hugh Broughton are in the 
British Museum, Harleian, Nos. 787, 1038, 1525, and 


Lgerton, 791. 
F. S. Doxatpson ( Bavswater).— 77 lines will be 
found in Pope’s Essay on Man, Epist. i. 273, 4. 
Erratum.—4™ S. ix, p. 248, col. ii. line 1, for “ pro- 
’ read “ pursue.” 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 49., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

rHeE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s.6d¢. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick qu 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (fiv 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, és. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 

tree. 





(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


“The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


Manufac pasod expsqesty to meet an universally experienced want, i. ¢. a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER ouspoones 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence-of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties._.A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
192, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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‘CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TO INVESTORS. 


RISH LANGUAGE, iwi 
FROM a — KNOWN TO THE END 0! Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay, 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY. Bavesters Gece efunitancl 


investments should apply te 
ected and drawn by Groro® Petar. Esq MR. ¥ 


. CHRISTIAN, 
ustrated by Plates and Woodeuts, with Introdue- STOCK & SHARE DEALER, 1, » Ri * \L EXCHANGE, 
pographical, Historical, and Descriptive Matt LONDON, F.C. . rland), 

By M. STOKES \ + vsive review of 


iY rs, together wi ected list xf Investments ying 
LEV. WILLIAM REEVES, D.D from 10 to 20 per cent “ 


NEW ZACK Inez 
FROM ANYTHI ELSE EVER PRODUCED.) 


"DRAPER'S DICHROIC INK, 


nk is used A. has been adi 
r cay companies th 
lack. Does not ¢ 

» use and not I 


aper may be applied a& 


,and 2 each.” 


Stony ford —e . 
‘ON, LANCASHIRE, 
pair: NT AND MODE! Mannfacturer of 
: CHURCH FURNITURE, 
t ‘ { Best: CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
any inf ei esired pr = COMMUNION LINEN. SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
SB. At - - — HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &e. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 


WEDDING PR ESENTS consist of 

: : r Bags »s and Bags, Wri 

ty of Ca s. Jews . mo z Sets in Wi 
rilt : u ays, ts, and Caddies, 
ESSRS HO! GSON | will SELL by ICT y. at Porta Vrit : t lso an infinite variety 


Rooms, 115, Chaneery I ¢ Street n | of ties to e@ frot 12, tent, Catalogues post 
MONDAY A sand I t ! : 8 F his Son at ® pere y 
hk 


ere. “OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 


R and Artistic Cabinet Work from County 
ee semen e XVI. and XVII. Cent ymbining good taste, 


| kmanship, ar ynomy. 
COLLINSON and LOCK | late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 17 782, 


TA PES TRY PAPERHANGINGS 


sre old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782, 


SRTSS Poe Re MAN’S FRIEND— 
ly recommended to the Pu 2s an Unfailing Re- 
d Ma matic f nd ‘ y stion—Seakis, Chilblains, § 
mabe ’ r . B and inflamed Ey Sold in pots at 1s. Udy 
ection of Music b Sminent Composers. Ear! < 2s. Od., 1 
jon + {+ shin yo » Be dition. 7 COBERTS'S PILUL E ANTISCROPHULA, or ALTERA= 
yet part he andeoune y bound . riy S. proved by sixty years’ experience te be one of the Bem 
Tot L ree —— ? e y to the public. They form a mild and sm 
ee eee fam : may be taken at all tines without confi 
. : P vin or change o In boxes at Is. I}d., 2e. Od., 4x. 6d, Vie,, and 28s, ene 
M HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, { 2, Fleet Street, ld whole by the proprietors, BEACH rs B (RNICOTT, Bae 
hes introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL | PO by the London Houses ; ond retell by all respectable 
ETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 1 «» resemble vendors in the United Kingdom and Colonies. a 
bs natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the m by the closest - — 
observer. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or | \ ANILA CIGARS. —MESSRS. VE NNING & co, 
any painful operation ; will support and preserve loose teeth, and is of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just ae s ri 


guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth | No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in — ees 
stopped and rendered sound and useful in mastication. } Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be ed by 


52, Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. Consultations free. N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 
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